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Lectures. 


OYALINSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
R ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS AFTER EASTER, 1912. 
TUESDAYS. 
Goss D.—TWO LECTURES on ‘ALGERNON 
canis swiNBURNE: 1 His Early Life and Work On TUES- 
eae BAL Foon, RB M.A.—TWO LECTURES on 
ater suitin ew rE, Me MA 0 REFERENCE TO 
THE RITISH ISLANDS.’ On TUESDAYS, April 30, May 7, at 


AM BATESON M.A. F.R.8., Fullerian Professor 
off Physiology, Bical LECTURES on ‘THE STUDY OF 
donutice 108." On TURSDAYS. May 14, 21, at 8 o'clock. 
Prof. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. D.0.L. F.R.8.—TWO LEC- 
TURES on ‘THE FORMATION OF THE ALPHABET.’ On 
TUESDAYS, May 28, June 4, at 3 o'clock. 


THURSDAYS. 
Aetooe ci CROSSLEY, D.&c. F.R.8.—TWO LECTURES 
HETIC AMMONIA AND NITRIC ACID FROM THE 
SosrHERE On THURSDAYS, April 18, 25, at 3 o'clock. 
Prof. J. NORMAN COLLES, LL.D. F.R.8.—TWO LECTURES on 
‘RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN THE CANADIAN ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS.’ On THURS DAYS, May 2, 9, ae 
Prof. HOWARD T. BARNES, D.8c. Ae R.S.—TWO LECTURES on 
CB FORMATION IN CAN Aba’: THE PHYSICAL ASPECT. 
a KOONOMIC riod he ‘gtyndall Lectures.) On THURS- 
DAYS, M a _s at 3 o’cloc! 
Prof. H. Po A lheong Sc.D. F.R.8.—TWO LECTURES on 
‘THE PRESSURE OF WAVES.’ (Experimentally illustrated.) On 
THURSDAYS, May 30, June 6, at 3 o'clock. 


SATURDAYS. 
pease aur EL A.R.A. A.—THREE LEC- 
on ‘THE ROHITEOTU iz OF THE NENAISSANCE IN 
FRANCE, Rene esi ‘On SATURDAYS, April 20, 27, May 4, at 3 o'clock. 
a. PLUN NKET GREENE, a —THREE LECTURES on ‘ INTER- 
PRETATION IN SONG.’ (With Vocal 
Mr. 8. Liddle.) On SATURDAYS, pt 18, 2, at3 oclook. 
WILLIS L. MOORE, Esq.—TWO LECTURES on } 
LOPMENT OF METEOROLOGICAL SCTENCE’; 
TIES OF METEOROLOGICAL SCIENCE.’ ou SATURDAYS, 
June 1, 8, at 3 o'clock. 





Subscription (to Han: Senshane to all Courses of Lectures (extending 
from Christmas to Midsummer), Two Guineas. Bubecratien ny 4 
Single Course of Lectures, One Guinea or Half-a-Guinea, accordin 
the length of the Course. Tickets issued Puily at the Tustitution, ~~ 
= by post on receipt of Cheque or Post-Office Order. 
embers may purchase not less than Three Single Lecture Tickets, 

ardiable for any Pitieracen Lecture, for Half-a-Guinea. 

The FRIDAY EVENING MERTINGS will be resumed on 
APRIL 19, at 9 vp... when Mr. ALAN A. CAMPBELL SWINTON 
will give a Digevaree on "RLECTRICITY SUPPLY: PAST. 


. N, Q * 
HETHAM, sy AA STIRLING, Mr. W. DUDDELL, Prof. 











HOWARD tT. NES, Sir WILLIAM MacKWEN, and other 
a and their Friends only are 

admitted 

Members are entitled to attend all Lectures delivered in the 
Institution, the Libraries, af the Friday Evening Meetings, a 

Familes are admitted to the Lectures at a uced 

Payment: First Year, Ten Me ee afterwards, Five Guiness s a 
year; ora of Sixt; 

Persons desirous of b ing Members are sted to apply to 
THE SECRETARY. 





EV. ALEXANDER MANSFIELD, M.A. 
LECTURES: WINTER 1912-1913. 
‘HUMOUR IN CLERICAL LIFE.’ 
‘ROMANCE OF THE CLYDE.’ 
‘THE STUDENTS OF HEIDELBERG.’ 
‘LIFE OF MOLIERE.’ 


*SCHILLER'’S WALLENSTEIN ’ 
(Germany’ 


's Greatest National Drama). 
Dates now being booked. us ready. 


Prospect: 
Lichfield Grove, Finchley, London. 








Provident Institutions. 


HE BOOKSELLER & PROVIDENT 
NSTITUTION, 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A youn; pouty Canet wenste of twante-Qve Gun tavest Reems of Teents 
Guineas (or ite by i and obtain the right to 
participate in the following advantages :— 

lnet. Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 


+ Phesici 


pone Ay ty by emi P 





and Surg 

a4 Country (Abbots Lan , Hertford- 
shire) f 7 ingea om ith Garden produce, and medical 
Aditi + annuity. 


FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeralexpenses when it is needed. 


SIXTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also for 
their wives or widows and young children 


ign era. The it of a Otowh fi absolute 
= thes ened ail cae a iptions confers an ui 
furtbesintrmtion sply to THE SECRET. , Stationers’ 
Ludgate Hill, E. mae 








Ballou 


’ 





Exhibitions. 


HEPHERD’S SPRING EXHIBITION 
of EARLY BRITISH MASTERS includes Works by 
Reynolds Wilson ingt 


nsborough 





Crome Downman 
rn Cotman lely, &e. 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. James's, 8. W. 


OYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER ETCHERS 

RAVERS, 5a, Pall Mall 

EXHIBITION» 10-6. PURSDAYEIO-s and 10 o¥er during 
the last week. Admission 1s. N Mii Boe 


OUPIL GALLERY EXHIBITIONS. 

Oil Paintings and Water Colours by the late JAMES 
AUMONIER, R.I. 

anne and studies from Life by WILLIAM ORPEN, A.R.A. 


‘Admission 1s. 10-6. 
WILLIAM MARCHANT & CO., 5, Regent Street, 8.W. 

















Gdurational. 
BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, 8.W. 


TRAINING gen ep vag aps year SCIENCE. 
TWO SCHOLARSHTI bm mony 2 , tenable 
from SEPTEMBER, Myth are off aftered by iy the {a re 
For pagioutens apply to THE SECRETARY, oonding. stamped 
addressed envelope. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

Principal, Miss E. C. HIGGINS, ae. 

NTRANCE ea er — TWELVE Le ty gue 

acHOLARS HIPS, from 50l. . and several Bu not 

more than 301., tenable for Three Years at the College. will be 

awarded on the results of an eeprom 7 to be held from JUNE 24 
to JUNE 29, 1912. Names must wee MATS. 1912, 

n 


The College prepares Wome: Stud ion Degrees 
clusive fee, 1001. a year. a rN Thum BEGING, a APRIL 20. 
For Forms of nety and fur! yet particulars apply to THE 
SECRETARY, Royal Holloway Collese, nglefield Green, Surrey. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open te 
Boys under 15 on August 1, will be held on JULY 16 and i res 
days.—Further infor can obtained from 

MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


fatbeddeen * COLLEGE, 


SHROPSHIRE. 
A GOOD EDUCATION for the Boys of Professional Men, provided 
AT A MODERATE COST. 
lege Fees, 391. per annu: 
Illustrated Prospectus ene SECRETARY, Room 5, on request. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth. — 
Training for Heme or Colonies. College Fa ‘arm, 1. 
Science, Smiths’ W: =e Y; Riding and Shooting ts taught ‘deal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Get 


RENCH.—A COUNTRY HOME in ENG- 
LAND for GIRLS éuring ve ny he or hon, French Conver- 
na All "Tao Comey ic subjects iby resident French 
Also le Aree English Lessons 

if if required. 


ealthy el Cguntry in <0 aa a terms, &c., 
ite Box 110, =e Willing, 73. Knightsbridge, 8. 


ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135, a, proane. W. English and 
Foreign Governesses, Lady perones, Com- 
ions, Secretari ce, Readers, Introduced for ome and Abroad. 
hools r with full Tedecusation, gratis 
on application aa by letter), sts ens requirements. Office 
hours, 10-5 ; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. 1827 Ci 


Se fhe red aoe ond al all interested in the subject 
chaoui, yond book by who cured himself after sufferin, 
ERING ITS TREATMENT, and RE 
ef CENOKS ts OF nN STAMMPERER, R, post free.—B. BEASLEY, Dept. P. 
wer, Willesden Lane. N.W. 


5 jury, 









































Situations Vacant. 
DAPBLINGTON TRAINING COLLEGE. 


The Committee of the DA RLING GTON TRAINING COLLEGE 
will # int a resident nf eae, hy take up > = 
oner MBER, ata salary of im gy h beard. 
anes of application may a! ed, by tgrwartioe stamed, nnd 
sooeleuas, from Mrs. EASE, Hur- 
worth pany ig = Darlington 


Beoreouvesr OF LOWESTOFT. 


HIGHER eg ogy Conmnanes. 
WANTED, APRIL 23, for the ESTOFT MUNICIPAL 
SECONDARY y ere and Girls) scHooL a fully trained and 
qualified M with not less than three years’ apemee, to 





teach Ph. foal ~~ thi the School, Ls == ze and 

Euglish pean k'with-a Junior Form, Belary 1000 per shou, rising be 
wor a annum, 
increments of 71. RST A, Ga 


Krer ng Merk. if 
testimonials, to be" sent, wot ater than sepia ye opis of tie Rod 
NICHOLSON, Town Ulerk, Lowestoft. 


8.W.—30th Fay thd ol 


NOTICE. 

FRIDAY NEXT being GOOD FRIDAY, 
THE ATHENZUM will be published on 
WEDNESDAY Afternoon at 2 o’clock.— 
Advertisements should be at the Office not 
later than 10 o’clock on TUESDAY Morning. 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 











| J NIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 
LECTURESHIP IN ANCIENT HISTORY _— yr 
The University Court of the University of St. Andrews invite 
ap) ications for the ay pls id ae S cient | RISTORY AND 
AROH ZOLOGY in the UNIVERSI F 8ST. A 
-. ane supetases ict be Fea aired “to : Voouduct at 4 
ndrews sses in Ancient History rehmo! 
a © in Arte during the Martinmas, Cand Candlesas, : aii fr 
unday 
The candidate apy sapetnted will enter on the duties of the Lectureship 
on 
The applications "which should be posompuaied ws twenty printed 
or mow, itten les of the Lge of ore SNM. 1h relative testi- 
i wait jodged on or bef # 1, 1912, i bm under- 
whom further tnforanet tion regarding the duties and 
= of bea 8 ay be coer A 
Secretary an istrar. 
The University, St. Andrews, Yo 19, 1912. ~_ 


PROFESSOR OF ASTRONOMY. 


The Provost and Senior Fellows of arnt College, Dubie. will 

shortl to appoint a PROF K880R ASTRON 
DUBLIN and ROYA aL ASTRONOM Rit OF 
IRELA Jaa a for ,the aged ther 
monials y desire to send fi 
should ‘bel lodged with the fon not : aor than APRIL 13. 
THOMAS T. GRAY, Registrar. 
Trinity College, Dublin, March 25, 1912. 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
CHAIR OF MATHEMATICS. 


This Chair being now VACANT, candidates for the appointmen’ 
which, in the first instance, is to made for the unexpired part 














a term of seven years from October 31, 1909, are ested to 

their applications under cover to the hf - 4 - Coll 
Galway, on or poteee APRIL 3, me It is “is | 

printed copies of es to submit be 





sent with each angibeation. a ae for the seven 

term . above (which does not moons are eligible for re- 

appointmen D.8c. M.D., Registrar. 
“Gniversity ‘College, Galway, March 21, 1912: 


ue UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


CHAIR OF PATHOLOGY. 
The Council of the University invite applications for this 7 
Professor will 


The duties of the c and the a) 
date from, OCTUBER 1, 1912. The stipend of the Chair fixed’ 2 a 
ib | ~ ure and 








Further ticulars regarding the 
may be obtained on anpliestion. 
P. HEBBLETHWAITE, Registrar. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite, applicati ions ft the f ta RS 
rif tenable at UNIVERSIT 8 COL oe 
he first instance, for ry Ms ban 4 
the — 


T MAY T. 
oe een must be received, not later than firs t pont on 
1912, eRe ACADEMIC REGISTRAR OF THE WERSITY 
OF DON, South Kensington, 8.W., from whom further par- 
Uculars may be ¢ obtained. ‘A. MIERS, Principal. 


Cowley SECONDARY SCHOOL, 








HEAD MASTER.—The Rb. , ae COWLEY seconD any 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS invite applications for the position of HEAD 
MASTER of the School. Sa 4001 i 
ments, at the discretion of the 
r annum. e G 
onours. Preference we be given to a y n —Applications= 
to be made in with a form which b may ny be aLsauipael Bey me} 
tamped addressed env siopoahould reach the 
than ABRIL is WY DERCIVAL SHARP. pte Education. 
lor Edu 
Education Offices, Cotham Street, St. 


| ype agape COUNTY OF LONDON. 


e LONDON OOUNTY COUNCIL invites icati 
pau of ENGISH MISTREAS at the LONDON 
a TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, 8A 





. 


gl A , Tising to 1801. by of Gl. The services 
of the gpoceastul 9 icant will be Vy dood wakes in the Trade and 
fee mp | py Ste ctl ee forms to be obtained, with 
cap cavelens a Fon OF Tit" Vadon Cone 4 
eap envel pm EDUCA ION 0 FICE London County 
Council, to whom 


ment, W. 
I 13, i912, "hoe ae 


Canvassing, ei | be held to be a dis 
q tion for 
LAUREN 





tmen 
GOMME. Olek ofthe Hendon County Counc 
Bates ies, *E ctoria Reabankment, W 





| 
4 
}) 
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[TUDLEY DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


‘—? LECTURER in the above College to 
sees © s and to give assistance > Jo 


Miethed Avil ation tach Reticence Seen BEE isin 
forms of may HE 

PRINCIPAL. 

N ORFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


EAST DEREHAM SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The Governors of the above-named School require an ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS qualified to teach ry. Needlework. and General 
Subjects, ond eeenmenes a University Degree. 

will be 752. per annum, he successful 
didat will be Fo duty at the yo Fe the 
Toro pee 
ti as ons, 
pees ah conoid b scopicn of not lene or bef 
it e unde: ‘ore 
APRIL . me ARTHU RE. WeEEst, Clerk to the Governers. 
Road, East Dereham. 


14, Ceme' 
March 39, 1912. 


IBRARY OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY.— 
Well-educated YOUTH WANTED. Salary 8s. per week.— 
Apply, by letter, 9164, May & Williams, Newsagents, Piccadilly. 


ANTED, a well-educated YOUNG MAN of 
marked ability as TRAVELLER. to « LITERARY FiRM.— 


, giving full particulars of expessenos, and of recent 
Peeeraph. whic will be returned, to X. Y. Z., cuss of Albanian 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chanesry yr. ‘BC. 





























Situations Wanied. 


UTHOR, havin special rience in Editing 
Au g ational anh Shechegtend. Beak 
seeks as EDITOR and LITERARY ADVISEK toa PUBLISH- 
ING OUNE—-For ticulars as to credentials and terms write 
Box 1861, Athenzum mn Press, 13, Bream’s Buildiogs, Chancery Lane, E.v. 


R. W. op eV aL WESTELL, F.L.8., 
Lecturer Instructor on Nature Study to oR ge a 

shire County yo is UPEN FOR KE-ENGAGLMENT under 
- ices of any other oe Coma. College, School, or Educational Ansti- 


ion, either oe specia! orp 
Term,’ 1912. Full particulars as to credentials and terms on applica- 
tion.—Address Verulam, 1 d Way, , Herts. 

















Miscellaneous. 


[TRANSLATIONS into English from French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish. Moderate forme. Bie. w. 7. 


Catalogues. 


Bo sooKs on —ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
pooas on any subject SUPPLIED. The most sapest Bookfinder 
. Bar — soeing nn any cathe Bo be selected from 

various lists. Books I lar]; it post free. 
Pde eg ia wre ea 
pe at Dict. 1907, 2 vols. 11.—Debrett Peerage, 1909, 2 vols. 73. 


Beoks AT REDUCED PRICES. 


GLAISHER’S MARCH LIST 
OF SELECTED REMAINDERS. 
NOW READY, gratis and post free. 


WM. GLAISHER, Lrp., Booksellers, 
263, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
And at 14, GEORGE STREET, CROYDON. 


AG@S§ BRO S, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 
DEALERS a RARE AND VALU ABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPH 
CATALOGUES ues post free to all parts 2 the World. 

Export Orders solicited. 

Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘* Bibliolite, London.” 

Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 











ERTRAM DOBELL, 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER, 
77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
dice Seek ye eahetaane hat Raia 
neluding and the Drama espeariana— ions 
Famous Aut! thors—Manusert uscripte—Illustrated Books, &c. CATALOGUES 
free on application. 


ATALOGUE No. 56. -— Drawings, Engravings, 
and Illustrated Books—Turner’s Liber Studiorum, England and 
Wales, &c.—Hogarth—Lucas’s Mezzotints after Constable— Etchings 
by Somael Palmer r Haden—Works by John Ruskin. Post 
free, Sixpence.—WM. D.2 Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


Printers. 
AZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp., Printers, 
are red undertake the PRODUCTION of NEWS- 
PAPERS, QAZINES. h &c., and will submit prices and specimens 
u hi A plant of Kotary and other ra 
Machine oatieiable. If mecessar could introduce part cogieal 
6, Kirby Street, Hatton Gaiden . 

















CURTIS, } M.A., 10, Haringey Park, Crouch End, N. Telepb 





IRRANSLATIONS from French, German, Italian, 
hore Lane a « hy og. tole of 7a 72 words i URS eg -» 
webury. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Museum and elsewhere on mod 
testimonials. — A. B., Box 1062, Athenwum Raz"? 13, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, £.C. 


UTHORS.—A well-established Firm of Pub- 
lishers is open to consider M&8. in Travel, Sauer, Fiction, a 
Relles Lettres for immediate pobiiestion in book ao. —Box 42, 
Reynell's Advertisement Offices, 44, Uhancery Lane, W.C. 


A UTHORS WANTED, known and unknown, 

to communicate. Every description of Literary Work required. 
No fees whatever.—Write for particulars to 1475, Sell’s Offices, Fleet 
Street, London. Special attention Ee New Writers. 


ARE COINS and MEDALS of all periods and 

















countries valued or catalogued. Also Collections or (Be 
PURCHASED, at the BEST MARKET PRIC 
oT ty pod iy IN, Ltd., Medallists to HM. the King, 17 and 18, 
Piccadilly, Lon W. (close to Piccadilly Circus). 





R PRIVATE DISPOSAL, a fine PORTRAIT 

by Sir HFNRY RAEBURN, 3ft. din. by 2ft. 6in. Painted 
about 1813 to 1814.—Replies, Box 1858, Athenwum Press, 13, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Laue, E.C. 








Cype-Writers, Ke. 


72 -WRITING by an expert TYPIST. 8d. 
words. Crghen Dpeies 2d. per 1,000.—Miss WILLIAMS, 
19, Lanhill Road, Maida Vale, W 


88. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
‘bon Copies, 3d. References to well- Authors, Gameen 
Higher Local, ~M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gard 





THENZUM ERESS.— Onn EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer o nd, Queries 

prepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for ail kinds of BOOK, NEWS: 

tad PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream's Buildings, ‘Chancery 








Bookbinding. 


DE SaurTy, BOOKBINDER. 
pean IN 


LFRED 


» 
30, GLEBE PLACE, CHELSEA, 8 








Authors’ Agents. 


UTHORS. —A_ well-known MAGAZINE 
DITOR and PUBLISHER'S READER offers to ADVISE 
and ASSIST AUTHORS. Success secured.—EDITOR, care 
Rudin’s, 199, Strand, AV 


HE AUTHOR'S AGENCY. —Fstablished 1879. 
The intereets of Authors ca, got Agr 

Publishing Arranged. MSS. with Publishers —Termsand eat. 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. 


HE a py ALLIANCE are pongered te to 
consider place M88. leh 2, plintin, 

all kinds ‘feat with by angers ut! wad yy iret, 

Twenty A. &.. ET, t's Fea W.O0 

















Sales by Auction. 


Books and Manuscripts, including the Library of the late 
LEWIS APPLE ‘ON, Esq., and @ Library removed 
Srom Canterbury. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON | will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleri ter Square, W.C. 
EARLY IN APR MISORLLANEOUS Books including the 
obere valuable libre os. Comprietey Standard Works in all Branches 





‘TPE WRITING undertaken by Woman Gredu. 
epastenl Tripos, Girton College, Cussbeldge Intermedia 

ars! Research, Revision, Shorth»: ~caMERIDGE 

BiPR WRITING A AGENCY, 5, DUKE 8TREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 





A UTuors’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
sas worda, Clear TYPE. Ab with "complete accuracy, » Od. pes 
known Writers. i. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


rT?) 2. WwW ak Sf eS 
PLAYS and M&S. of every description. 
Carbon and other Duplicate or Manifold Copies. 
MISS E. M. TIGAR, 
10, MAITLAND PARK VILLAS, HAVERSTOCK HILL, N.W. 
Established 1884. 











—Valuable First Editions — Works, &c., 
Soleo particulars of which will be duly 


Catalogue in preparation. 
Coins and Medals. 
ESSRS. B. FOTTIOR & SIMPSON will SELL 
DURING (APRIT,” GOLD, SILVER, and nd COPPE ‘Corea BoT and 
= juding Property of 








— _ CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

Salve notice that they will hold the following 

jaa Ls by AUCTION at th at their Great Rooms. Ki ~ 4p Street, St. Janies’s 

mmencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 

_ MONDAY, Aprill, MODERN ENGRAV- 
INGS and ENGRAVINGS of the EARLY ENGLISH SCHOUL. 

On TUESDAY, Apeil 2, PORCELAIN, 

OBJ EUTS of ART, and DECO IVE FORNITURE from various 





Engravings, Etchings, and Drawings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE. 
pente b AUCTION, at their House, No. 23, Wellington 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, April i, and Following Da 

1 o'clock precisely. "BNGRAVINGS, HINGS, and DRAW Wines 
and in the Portfolio), including fine Line Portraits b 
celebrated Engravers of the French School, the Property of well. 
— COLLECTORS; rare English and Foreign Historical Por 
raits, inctading. William Shakespeare, by Martin eee — —Queen 
Elizabeth, by Crispi e Passe—Henry IV. of France Lying in 
State, Re Briot after Quesnel, and others by Fr Delatam, 
W. Fai e, C. de Passe, G. Volck, . Akeesloot, J. Miiller, 
P. pruiee Suyderhoff, &., the Property A the late 





Croydon, and other Properties, comprising Fancy Subjects of the 
English School—Portraits in Mezzotint and St oe senwte by 

i —natane— Ganneenes. London Views—also Etchings * 3 
Cameron, oa teh a by Ss wn Beardsley, an Album of Woodcuts by 
W. Blake an vert, 


a ey be tect Catalogues may be had. 





Coins and Medals. 


MESSBS. SC SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL bh aucriOE. at their House, No. 13, Wellingtom 
oe Strand, W. W.d, = MONDAY, A Apel 3. and Following Da: , at 


o’cloc 

OOLONTAL, and FOREIGN OOINS and MEDALS, comprising a 

few Provincial ky of the Ei ._—" and Nineteenth Centu can 
ed: 





mt and rare Patterns an oofs, and British hy M 


ices in Mysore, 179) a 

WATr oy ig of Tew 
Park, Ens’ 3 A &c., the Tiel of & 
GENTLEMAN. Miscellaneous Coins, Coin Cabinets, &e. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Miscellaneous Books—Autograph Letters, dc. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


soorton, at jf eame. 115, Chancery Jone, 
TUESDAY, Avril .- aborting o'clock, Mister 
par KOUSs'B x. a inclnding’a Po PC TION of of he LIBRARY of the 
late nanote , and of the Kt. Hon. STEPHEN 
LUSHINGTON Cot from anon Square, W.), comprising 
Claescal, Historical, and Philosophical Works—Writings of the 
Baw h Poste First rotee. &c; the Property of the late 
“DILLON OR R, Esq oo oy from Upper Bedford Place, 
Wo), mprising om oy Cr Seymour, and 
sthanh-Ebssntelton Copies, and eek with Autograph Letters— 
Dramatic hen age 8 orks renting to Ireland, &c.; other Pro- 
perties, comprisin me Topographical and Antiquarian Works—Books 
relating to Yorkshire, by J. Horsfall Turner—Coloured Panoramic 
Views of the Thames, by R. Havell—Americana, &c.; also VALU- 
ARLE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, including an Important Collection 
of Letters from Mary W. Shelley—Hol ograph MS. of Walter Savage: 
— interesting Letters from “Charles Dickens, and others 
from Nelson, leigh Hunt, Carlyle, Macaulay, Locker- Lampson, &., 
and a few signed istorical Documents. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 











Magazines, Kc. 


[HE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 
“WE ARE THE GOVERNMENT (NOW.” By Sir Henry Seton- 
Karr, C.M.G. 


THE COAL STRIKE—AND AFTER. y George Blake W: 
Member of the Institute of Mining — 2... oa 


DIPLOMACY AND PARLIAMENT. By Noel Buxton, M.P. 

THE REAL ISSUE IN IRELAND. By Erskine Childers. 

AN fiPececs BETWEEN MOSLEMS AND BUDDHISTS. By 
Prof. A. Vambéry, C.V.0. 


THE TRIAD SOCIETY AND THE RESTORATION OF THE 
MING DYNASTY. By Lady Blake. 


HORACE AND THE SOCTAL LIFE OF ROME. 
Hamilton-Hoare. 


THE ooaunee? SUBALZERE. 

Trotter, C.B. C. 

sEcranian Saarenenmene IN INDIA. By Sir Andrew Fraser, 
K.C.8.1 Lieut.-Governor of Bengal. 


THE TRUE LINES OF 7 ptrsnance REFORM. 


By H. W. 
By Major-General J. K. 


By the 
Hon. F. E. Smith, 


A CATHOLIC LAYMAN. By the Hon. Mrs. Algernon Grosvenor. 


THE CONTROL OF +s oo POLAR RESEARCH. B 
Alfred H. Harrison, F.R.G.8. ~ , 


ORATORIO VERSUS OPERA. By H. Heathcote Statham. 


A FORGOTTEN GERMAN OREDITOR OF THE ENGLISH 
STAGE. By Dr. J. K. Gillet. 
= cone OF OUR NATIONAL INSECURITY. By Harold F. 
yatt. 
SOCTALISTIC IDEAS AND PRACTICAL POLITIOS. By W. H. 
Mallock, 


London : SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 5, New Street Square. 





vue. BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., MAROH 2, contains 
A LESSON FROM AMERICA. 


TR M RIA RE ] 
THE LONDON OPERA HOUSE.—III. (Illustrated.) 
REINFORCED CONCRETE IN GREAT BRITAIN.—IV. 


THE E WORK OF OF MR. ARNOLD MITCHELL (with numerous 
THE BUILDING TRADE — 


THE RIGHT TO WORK 
THE INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS’ ANNUAL MERTING. 


THE DINNER. OF BRITISH DECORATORS’ ANNUAL: 





NS: 
vend SURREY, BARRE AIL SED ASCOT. 
RSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, STEAD. 
COMBINATION ROOM, CAIUS COLLEGE. 


At Office as above (4d., by post 4}d.), and of alb 
Newsagents. 
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IMPORTANT NEW JOHN LONG WNOVEL 
NOW IN GREAT DEMAND 








Second — _Edition 


CLOUDS 


A STORY OF THE KENTISH COAST 
By 
CHARLES IGGLESDEN 


Author of ‘A Flutter with Fate.’ 
6s. AT ALL LIBRARIES & BOOKSELLERS 6s. 





This is a novel quite out of the common 
run, set in the delightful garden county 
of England, and written, as The Times 
says, by ‘‘a noted authority on Kent and 
ita topography.” Mr. Igglesden knows 
every inch of Kent, and in the course of 
his charming story gives many a glimpse 
of historic spots in the county. 





The Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘Mr. Igglesden 
intermixes descriptions of rea] places and events 
with imaginary characters in a very effective 
way. ‘Clouds’ is a good book to get and read.” 





Write for intereatiny Pamphlet descriptive of the 
above and forthcoming Novels— 


JOHN LONG, Lro., PUBLISHERS, LonDbn. 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 
THE HUNTING YEAR. 


By W. SCARTH DIXON. 
Imperial 16mo, illustrated, price 6s. net. 
“From cover to cover the book breathes the true spirit of 
sport, and oo ae it with cordiality to all hunting 


le. 
aD book t aos will delight the genuine 7. # 


porting Life. 

















NIGHTS AT THE PLAY. 


By H. M. WALBROOK. 
With Portraits. Crown 8vo, price 5s. net. 
“A collection of able articles.”— Westminster Gazette. 





THE 
OPEN SECRET OF IRELAND. 


By T. M. KETTLE. 
With an Introduction by J. E. REDMOND, M.P. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“An appeal which no thoughtful, fair-minded English- 
man should ignore.”—Catholic Times. 
“A brilliant argument and a vigorous defence....the 


author brin _ a literary gift which is undeniably attrac- 
tive.”"—Sunday Times. 





NOVELS FOR THE HOLIDAY LIST. 
THE TEMPLE OF DREAMS. 


‘ By PAUL BO'LD. 


THE SECRET BOOK. 
By GEORGE WEMYSS. 
LOVE’S ARTIST. 


By Mrs. MONTAGU BRIGSTOCKE. 


DAISY THE MINX. 


By MARY L. PENDERED. 





London : 
W. J. HAM-SMITH, 6, John Street, Adelphi. 





Scottish 
National Antarctic Expedition. 





REPORT 


ON THE 


SCIENTIFIC RESULTS 


OF THE 


VOYAGE OF 
S.Y. “SCOTIA” 


DURING THE YEARS 1902, 1903, and 1904. 
UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OF 
WILLIAM S§. BRUCE, LL.D. F.R.S.E. 
NOW READY. 

BOTANY. 


4to, cloth, 23s. 6d. 


Parts I.-IX, 


By R. N. Rupmose Brown, D.8e.; C. H: 
ricut, A.L.S.; O. V. Darsisuree, B.A- 


Volume Itl.— 


Ph.D.; Jurtes Carport; A. Gepr, M.A.; 
E. 8. Geprp; E. M. Hotmgs, F.L.S.; 
M. Fostiz; F. E. Fritscn, D.Se. Ph.D.; 


J. H. Harvey Prriz, B.Sc. M.D. F.R.C.P. Ed. 
Twelve Plates and a Chart. 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Volume Il. — PHYSICS. 23s. 6d, 
Part 1. METROROLOGY. R. C. Mossman, 


o & MAGNETISM. Cuas. CHREE, D.Sc., and 
KR. ©. MOSSMAN, F.R.S.E. 


» & TIDES. Sir GEoRGE Darwin, K.C.B. 
F.R.S. 


Volume IV.—ZOOLOGY. 13s. 


Part 1. SOOLOGIOAL LOG. D. W. Witton, 
HARVEY PiRte, B.Sc. M.D., R. 
ae. BROWN, B.Sc., and Wr SMITH, 


Volume V.—ZOOLOGY. 23s. 6d, 
. ALCYONARIANS. Prof. J. Arruur 
THoMson, M.A., and JAMES RITCHIE, M.A. 


WUDIBEARCHIATA. Sir CHARLES 
ELioT, K.C.M.G 


oe & TARDIGRADA. JAMES MURRAY. 


» 4 BCHINORHYNCHUS ANTARC 
TICUS. JOHN RENNIE, D.Sc. 


» 5& NEMATODES, Dr. v. Linstow. 
» 68 COLLEMBOLA. GEo. H. CARPENTER, 
B.sc. M.B.LA, 


» 7% HYDROIDS. James Ritcuik, M.A. B.Se, 


» 8& MARINE MOLLUSCA. James Cosmo 
a M.A. F.LS. F.Z.8., and RoBERT 
TANDEN. 


» % TURBELLARIA. = J. F. GEMMILL, 
and Dr. R. T. LEIPER. 


» 10. PYCNOGONIDA, t Vv. Hopeson. 
» 11. MEDUSAB. Epwarp T. Browne. 


» 12. ANTIPATHARIANS, Prof. J. ARTHUR 
THOMSON, M.A. 

» 13, ASTERIES, OPHIURES, 
ECHINIDES. RB. Kozuten. ” 





EDINBURGH: 
The Scottish Oceanographical 
Laboratory. 
OLIVER & BOYD, Edinburgh and London. 


JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, 61, St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow. 


| Chatto & Windus’s 


New 6s. Novels. 
COMMONERS’ RIGHTS. 


By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY, 


Author of ‘Service,’ ‘Mothers and 
Fathers,’ &c. With 8 Illustrations by 
MAXWELL ARMFIELD. 
‘*A bright varied picture, given without a 
touch of bitterness, of the social, political, and 
religious life in the Cotswold country.” 








Times. 
‘* An exceptionally powerful piece of liberal 
minded fiction...... much more than clever.” 


Morning Leader. 


UP TO PERRIN’S. 


By MARGARET B. CROSS, 
Author of ‘A Question of Means,’ 

‘‘We read with zest and gratitude Miss 
Cross’s simple yet subtly told narrative of life 
ina West Country fishing village. On closin 
the book we are at once struck by the skilfu 
artistry which prepared us unknowingly and 
unostentatiously in the earlier chapters for the 
cyclonic sequence of events to follow...... The 
author lays hold of the facts of life with real 
power. The characterization generally is be- 
yond reproach.” —Atheneum. 


INNOCENCE IN THE 
WILDERNESS. 


By THEODOSIA LLOYD. 

A story ie wenge 1 — of the problems most 
nearly affecting the life of the day. The 
mingled simplicity and pn ry, of the 
modern temperament is very su tly show 

‘* The story is well written and interesting. i 


Atheneum. 
THE MALABAR 
MAGICIAN. 


By F. E. PENNY, 
Author of ‘ The Rajah,’ &c. 

**Full of spirit and reality of Indian life and 
sport.” — Times. 

‘*Mrs. Penny has humour and a great deal 
of knowledge o native character, and uses both 
to good purpose.” —Daily Graphic. 

** A book to enjoy without reservation.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


THE WISDOM OF WAITING. 


By en INCE. 

e ‘Wisdom of Waiting’ is daintily and finely 
Pre. The characters act and speak to the life. 
There is much gentle humour.”—Daily Mail. 


THE ENDLESS JOURNEY. 


By NETTA SY RETT, 
Author of ‘ Drender’s Daughter,’ &c. 
** Miss Syrett is completely wehatnate of her art.” 
Morning Leader. 
“‘There is not one of these little tales “that is not 
worthy of a reputation for significant and highly 
finished work.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


THE SHOE OF A HORSE. 
By CHRISTOPHER STONE. 


“In vigour, freshness, and sincerity, it stands on its 
own merits. We have enjoyed it heartily. 
ae Leader, 


THE CHILDREN’S BREAD. 


By MAUDE LITTLE. 

“ Altogether a book of conspicuous charm, full of 
the fragrance of nature, and pulsating with human 
emotions.” — World. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 
A NUNNERY. 6s. 


By MARION AYESHA. 
“< 4, © account of the actual life and actual 
‘im 


ple. 
Pen Singularly velling and convincing.” —Scoteman. 


Chatto & Windus, 


111, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 
Ruins of Desert Cathay. 


Personal Narrative of Explorations in 
Central Asia and Westernmost China. 
By M. AUREL STEIN. With numer- 
_ Tilustrations, Colour Plates, Panor- 
as, and Maps from Original Surveys. 

2 vole royal 8vo, 42s. net. 





A History of the Eastern 


Roman Empire from the Fall 

of Irene to the Accession of Basil I. 

(A.D. 802-867). By J. B. BURY, 
Litt.D. 8vo, 12s. net. 





The Annual of the British 


School at Athens. Index to 
Nos. L.-XVI. Compiled by ARTHUR 
M. WOODWARD, M.A. © Super-royal 
8vo, 102. net. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Tennyson and His Friends. 
Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNY- 
SON. ith Portraits. 8vo, 10s. net. 





NEW NOVELS. 


The Charwoman’s Daugh- 
ter. By JAMES STEPHENS. Extra 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Standard.—“**The Charwoman’s Daugh- 
ter’ marks the arrival of a novelist who 
will do great and memorable work in the 
future......A new writer with a humorous 
and a poetic gift so keenly and honestly 
developed as is Mr. Step hens’s demands a 
very real and audible “oa” 


The Victories of Olivia, 
And Other Stories. By EVELYN 
SHARP, Author of ‘The Youngest 
Girl in the School,’ &c. Extra crown 
8vo, 6s. 
Daily News.—‘‘ These tales, like every- 
thing ee Miss Sharp writes, are well 
maneurees, boreanmmnamed and may.” 


New Book by the Author of 
*Pro Christo et Ecclesia.’ 


Voluntas Dei. By the Author of 
‘Pro Christo et Ecclesia.’ Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 


eel. Bieta, A Scientific 

and Social Problem. By F. C. 8. 

SCHILLER, M.A. D.Se., Author of 

* Riddles of the Sphinx,’ * Humanism : 

Philosophical Essays,’ and ‘Studies in 
Humanism.’ 8vo, 10s. net. 





Great Writers: Cervantes, 


Sout. saten, ean 1, Montai 
—eee E W. W 
RY. g am. oe 5s. 6d. net. 


Swinburne. By GEORGE wW. 
WOODBERRY. Globe 8vo, 5s. 6d. net. 


The Torch. Eight Lectures on Race 
Power in Literature delivered before the 
Lowell Institute of Boston, MCMIII. 

* By GEORGE W. WOODBERRY. 
ee Globe 8vo, 5s. 6d. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





SWIFT’S COMPELLING BOOKS. 


WATERLOO. By Hiiarre Bettoc. With 
Maps. Fcap. $vo, cloth, ls. net. 


IRISH HOME RULE: The Last Phase. 
By S.G. HOBSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 


TRIPOLI! AND YOUNG ITALY. By 
CHARLES LAPWORTH. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 


FROM THEATRE TO MUSIC HALL. 
~ Agi R. TITTERTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
net. 


THE EPISODES OF VATHEK. By 
WILLIAM BECKFORD. Tragetated by the late Sir 
FRANK T. MARZIALS, with an Introduction by 
LEWIS MELVILLE, and factadiing the Original 
French. Medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 

These long-lost ye 3 ne Oriental tale 
have at last been discovered by Mr. Lewis Melville 
among the Beckford papers at Hamilton Palace. 


SONNETS AND BALLADES OF GUIDO 
AVALCANTI. Translated by EZRA POUND. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 


LEAVES OF PROSE: Interleaved 
with } gen - ANNIE MATHESON. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. net. 


LONDON WINDOWS. By Erne. Tatsor. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 


IMAGINARY SPEECHES: And Other 
Parodies in Prose and Verse. By JACK 
— SQUIRE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

net. 

“* Should be in the library of every politician who has 

a sense of humour.”—Glasgow Herald. 

** It denotes the arrival of a welcome addition to the 
ranks of our humorous writers.”—Daily Telegraph. 


IN DEFENCE OF AMERICA. For the 
Enlightenment of John Bull. By BARON VON 
TAUBE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE KING: A Tragedy. By Sreruen 
PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S END, and Two 
Other Irish Plays. By CONAL O’RIORDAN 
(Norreys Connell). Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 








FICTION IN DEMAND. 
SIXTH EDITION NOW READY. 


DAUGHTERS OF ISHMAEL. By Recr- 
NALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN. With Preface by 
JOHN MASEFIELD. 6s. 

‘A real service to humanity....It ought to be in the 
hands of every priest, cle: yman, and minister of the 
English-speaking race, and of every politician as well.” 

CLEMENT K. SHORTER in the Sphere. 

“The kind of book that moves one to action, and may 
eg like one or two famous novels before it, to be 

the inspiration of a great crusade.”—Morning Post. 


Third Hdition in the Press. 
INA oe | PENSION. By KatTHerine 
MANSFIELD 


“ Startli: agiy > Ttenbeed originality of 
style and substance. "Daily Ti 


“ 
‘We have seldom read more, _——- with so 
great an economy of words.” Morning Post. 


LOVE IN MANITOBA. Second Edition. 
By A. WHARTON GILL. 6s. 
“The author is a real student of Canadian life.” 
Sheffield Telegraph. 
“ A good stirring tale.”—Literary World. 


AN EXCELLENT MYSTERY. By 
COUNTESS RUSSELL, Author of ‘Five Women and 
a Caravan.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
“An epoch- -making book. ”"— Daily Chron 
“Ex ly i — Sheffield Daily “Telegraph. 
“ Undoubted vividness.’ Morte Leader. 


THE CONSIDINE LUCK. By H. A. Hinx- 
SON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A SUPERMAN IN BEING. By LitcHrizeLp 
WOODS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LADY ERMYNTRUDE AND THE 
+ en By PERCY FENDALL. Crown 8vo, 
lo 








Send a postcard for ‘‘Books that Compel,” 
post free, from 
STEPHEN SWIFT & CO. Lr, 
10, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 





THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, 
and Philosophy. 
APRIL NUMBER READY ON ist. 
Principal Contents. 
THE RIGHT TO STRIKE AND LOCK OUT. Robert A. 


= JESUS re “Q.” THE OLDEST SOURCE IN 
E GOSPELS. George Holley Gilbert. 
ruE oneaT be eel pe Dillon (Chicago). 
BRAHMA. AN ACOOU F THE CENTRAL DOC. 
TRINE OF HINDU THEOLOGY A UNDERSTOOD 
IN THE EAST wy MISUNDERSTOOD IN THE 
WEST. Prof. S. A. Desai (Holkar College, Indore, 
Central India). 


THE ESSENTIALS OF A UNIVERSITY EDUCATION, 
Principal W. M. Childs. 
IS CIVILIZATION IN DANGER? A REPLY. Joseph 


FRESH LIGHT ON THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM— 
MATTHEW A LUCAN SOURCE. Robinson Smith, 


THE OCCULT OBSESSIONS OF SCIENCE—WITH 

— AS AN OBJECT LESSON. Louis T. 
ore. 

BUSINESS, GOODNESS, AND IMAGINATION. Gerald 
Stanley Lee. 

THE RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY OF RUDOLF 
EUCKEN. Baron F. von Hugel. 

DIVINE PROMPTINGS. Signora Re-Bartlett. 

SOCIAL ——— No. 3. WHAT PUBLIC SCHOOL- 
MEN CAN DO. S. P. Grundy (Manchester City 
League of Help, 


WITH DISCUSSIONS, SURVEY OF RECENT PHILO. 

SOPHICAL AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, by 

Prof. G. Dawes-Hicks and Dr. James Moffatt, and 
SIGNED REVIEWS. 


Super-royal 8vo, 2s. 6d. net; postage Inland, 3d. extra. 


Yearly Subscription, commencing with any number, 
10s, post free. 





A BOOK FOR LIBRARIES. 


CAPTAIN CARTWRIGHT AND 
HIS LABRADOR JOURNAL. 


Edited by CHARLES WENDELL TOWNSEND, M.B. 
With an Introduction by Dr. WILFRED T. GRENFELL 
Illustrations from Old Engravings, 
Photographs, and a Map. 1 vol crown 8vo, 5s. net. [ Ready. 

“The chief charm of his ‘Journal’ lies in the faithful 
description of the wild life around him. He was an accu- 
rate observer of the birds and beasts which he trapped and 
shot; and his notes on the habits of the beaver are worthy 
of Gilbert White at his best. The work of the editor has 
been admirably done. He has supplied a few useful ‘notes 
and a valuable glossary. There are some good illustra- 
tions, vanes — photographs of the localities 
described.” —Athenceum 


AN EXAMINATION OF 
PROF. BERGSON’S PHILOSOPHY. 


By DAVID BALSILLIE, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. 








HIBBERT LECTURES. 2ndSERIES. VOL. I. 
HIGHER ASPECTS OF GREEK 
RELIGION. 


. R. FARNELL, M.A. D.Lit 
Author ot aie of the Greek ‘States,’ ‘The ‘Evolution of 
Religion,’ &c. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 





BY DR. RUDOLF EUCKEN, 


Professor of Philosophy in the University of Jena, and 
recently awarded a Nobel Prize. 


THE TRUTH OF RELIGION. 


Now first Translated into English from the Second and 
Revised Edition, with a special Preface for this Edition 
by the Author. 
aes y by Rev. W. TUDOR JONES, Ph.D. (Jena), 

For some years a Student under Prof. Eucken. 

Forming Vol. XXX. in Theological Translation Library. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

“The most interesting of Eucken’s books....It is & 
noble defence of the necessity of Religion, a passionate 
pleading for its claims.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“The work has been very ya translated by Dr. W. 
Tudor Jones.”—Contemporary Review. 

“The translator has done his work excellently.” 

Christian World. 


PROCEEDINGS OF 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


Under the Auspices of the American Society for Judicial 
Settlement of International Disputes. 


Held at Washington, December, 1910. 
In 1 vol. sewed, 4s. net. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W \ 
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LITERATURE 
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The Life of Bret Harte, with some Account 
of the California Pioneers. By Henry 
Childs Merwin. (Chatto & Windus.) 


THE only preceding ‘ Life of Bret Harte’ 
(that by Mr. T. Edgar Pemberton, 1903), 
though written with the advantage of 
intimate acquaintance, left ample room 
for an adequate biography by somebody 
else. The present work, composed with 
the almost equal advantage of non- 
acquaintance, leaves us still the pensioners 
of hope. It makes an approximation to 
the ideal thing, indeed, by its interesting 
details regarding the family stock from 
which Bret Harte sprang, its systematic 
account of the social scene of his stories, 
and its more obvious relation to the 
world of intellectual and critical dis- 
course. 

At the same time, it does even less 
than the hasty, anecdotic pages of Mr. 
Pemberton — journalistic perhaps, but 
wholly genial—to bring the reader into 
the presence of the great writer and make 
him feel that he knows and likes the man. 
Here Bret Harte is the subject of a good 
deal of interesting communication, occa- 
sional sound criticism, and frequent ex- 
plicit praise. But he never quite gets 
into the book. 


The art of biography has its uliar 
difficulties, no doubt, in dealing vith the 
recently dead, and in this case, perhaps, 
they were a little accentuated by the 
manner of living. But of the moderation 
and tact which are supposed to overcome 
them it is possible to have too much. 
The detached or lukewarm apologist may 
successfully give his friend to the dogs or 
the devil’s advocate, while explicit and 
avowed reticence generally adumbrates, 





to the suspicious mind of the eager and 
ignorant reader, untold possibilities of 
exposure. 

Something of this dubitative atttiude 
towards his subject goes far to spoil the 
general effect of Mr. Merwin’s book, 
tempting us to say of it, as he says of Mr. 
Howells’s account of a dinner at which 
Bret Harte was ‘‘a commensal,” that 
it ““somehow leaves an unpleasant im- 
pression.” Regarding that account we 
certainly agree with him. Indeed, had it 
not been imparted to the world by an 
honoured man of letters, whose creative 
work testifies to an industrious faculty of 
note-taking, we should frankly refuse to 
believe it. But if humorous exaggerations, 
such as will creep into the matter and 
form of literary reminiscences of a highly 
“topical”? and widely expected kind, 
may leave an impression which, besides 
being unpleasant, is not quite fair—so, 
also, essential injustice may be done by 
our being too tender about a good man’s 
faults. To touch upon them as some- 
thing which one would rather leave alone 
is to create an impression that they were 
more shameful than they really were. 
They are to be approached bravely, in 
the spirit of the naturalist, with our 
attention fixed upon the whole man. 


The difficult truth about Bret Harte 
is easily told under two headings. He 
was in the honourable succession of 
literary and other men deficient in the 
““money sense.” He did not make much 
money, and he had no talent for the 
husbanding of what he did make. 
Having many affinities with the eighteenth 
century —and a supreme respect for its 
literary models—he genially perpetuated 
one of its discredited traditions. He did 
not regard the character of the debtor with 
that just horror which is, we hope and 
believe, common in our more scrupulous 
age. It is something that Bret Harte 
was always meeting or intending to meet 
his liabilities (Mr. Merwin adduces new 
proofs of this), and was as honest as a 
man habitually embarrassed and good- 
humoured about it could be. Yet most 
people do not love Harold Skimpole and 
his like, and never will. 


There is another difficult truth about 
Bret Harte. He was somehow, against 
the general trend of his disposition, 
deficient in what we may call the “ family 
sense.” Affectionate, generous, and es- 
sentially noble- minded, he reveals a 
curious dying-down of the home affec- 
tions. He came to Europe on a temporary 
mission in 1878, leaving wife and children 
in the States; and, though he con- 
tributed towards their support throughout 
his life, he never rejoined them. He 
therefore also suffers disrepute—especially 
in America—as a fugitive from the home. 
Seeing that no word of reproach on either 
side has ever been breathed by the persons 
concerned, third parties might reasonably 
be expected to be silent on the matter. 
But a biographer has to square his ap- 
praisements with his knowledge; and 
this circumstance in the case has evidently 
had an inhibiting effect on Mr. Merwin’s 





deliverances. Very properly, he does not 
attempt to pass it by. But he can neither 
forget it afterwards nor absorb it by 
translation into a rational and compre- 
hending view of the man. For ourselves, 
we regard it as of cardinal significance for 
the study, not only of Bret Harte’s 
character, but also of his literary per- 
sonality. 


Such a moral outcome as this seems 
to the present reviewer to have been 
probable — indeed, almost inevitable — 
given the case of an organization and 
early history like Bret Harte’s. There 
is abundant evidence to show that his 
was an organization sensitive almost to 
vibrancy: with a sensitiveness, however, 
not perturbed and obvious, but happy, 
social, dreamlike, and fatalistic in its 
record of the moving picture of experience. 
A being thus preoccupied and habitually 
responsive to the sense of surroundings 
—living in a blend of subjective states 
in which interest was indistinguishable 
from reverie—was more than half a 
solitary by organic fate, and was likely 
to make but a half-surrender to the 
formulated social will, the claim of fixed 
relations. 


Let us say that it was a tragedy— 
the tragedy of temperament — and try 
to bring the consequences under their 
proper heading. That responsiveness to 
the sights and sounds of the world, to 
the intimate human qualities of scenes 
and people, was not the matrix in 
which the domestic virtues grow strong 
and rule. He who had absorbed, under 
the high tension of a richly potential 
adolescence, the whole shifting scene 
of California in the fifties— absorbed it 
until he had been remade of what he 
saw —had organic warrant surely, if 
not social excuse, for failing in the end 
to adjust his life to fixed relationships. 
We may say that the mind which 
had become California, as Bret Harte’s 
mind undoubtedly had, could not well be 
at ease within the four walls of the home. 
There is a kind of man, indeed, outside 
the usual run of humanity whose only 
proper home is an inn, or the guest- 
chamber of a friend, and whose due it is 
to be mourned by strangers. 


We cannot here develope this idea in 
relation to Bret Harte’s works. But it 
points to the secret of their peculiar power, 
their blend of realism and romance. They 
have that power because in them realism 
was the result of no piecemeal, deliberate 
observations made and subsequently uti- 
lized, but of a continuous vital process of 
absorption, in which reality was trans- 
muted and laid up in the subconscious 
being of the man; and because romance 
was the inevitable outcome of his attempt 
to give form and limit to the soul-pervading 
sense of things remembered and forgotten. 
In other words, his best work is in @ 
unique degree organic and nutritive be- 
cause the man, the scene, and the life 
had become one. He is—however much 
our unfortunate custom of approaching 
him by the road of recitation may 
blind us to his classic status—supreme 
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among our short-story tellers. This is not 
because his stories are artistically perfect 
— stories by Scott and S. -venson, Poe 
and Hawthorne, quite equa] his in that, 
and many even in some part. ular effects 
surpiss them — but because their per- 
feciion is richer, gathers up more 
cvntent, imports more qualities both of 
life and letters. In the few pages 
of ‘The Luck of Roaring Camp,’ for 
instance, how much is put on record, and 
made to live, besides the tale that is told ! 
There we find no mere formal or linear 
perfection—no masterpiece of the vivid 
or the sombre, giving the impression of 
an intense but individual and limited 
experience — but a _ perfection which 
incarnates and animates the scene, and 
makes the fabric of imagination out of the 
total setting of reality. 


Nor is this an isolated case. Almost a 
score of times could the same power of 
evocation be verified, with differences, 
among his familiar masterpieces. Thus 
* The Idyl of Red Gulch’ has an opening 
stillness and a saturation with the scene 
worthy of Keats. That immediacy and 
sense of a summer day is maintained to 
the end of what, when you close the book, 
you confess to be a perfect idyll, though 
the figures in the foreground are but a 

en miner, a New England “ school- 
marm,” and an illegitimate pupil. 


Of course, other qualities than this 
(though probably derivative from the 
same source) go to the making of Bret 
Harte as Man of Letters. We have only 
wished to emphasize the one which seems 
to lead readily to a central conception of 
the man. To the general and uncritical 
public he is commended by the obviously 
sentimental aspect in his stories of women 
and children introduced among a crowd 
of rough workers, who have little time or 
chance for romance, and idolize the rare 
exponents of it within their reach. The 
same sort of contrast was emphasized by 
Mark Twain in ‘ The Innocents at Home,’ 
and to-day makes the fortune of the 
cinematograph show, which in its very 
crudity of narrative is a good guide to 
what the public wants. 


For the rest, apart from its debilitating 
lack of such a conception, Mr. Merwin’s 
book has merit enough. It shows a fine 
intelligence (not always equally in force, 
perhaps) and an intimate knowledge of 
the Works and the world to which they 
refer. Nowhere else will the English 
reader get, within reasonable limits, such 
a full and helpful account of Pioneer 
days and ways. The one fault of the 
method of presentation is that it excludes 
any clear view of the historic process 
that was going on through all this 
confusion: does not bring home to the 
reader the fact that extreme disorder was 
a phase which came and passed, 
stayed nowhere very long, and was never 
@ general condition at any time. 


Of the pictures in the book, some are 
interesting and relevant, while others 
appear to have wandered in for no par- 
ticular reason. 


With the Turks in Tripoli. By Ernest N. 
Bennett. With Maps. (Methuen & Co.) 


A BOOK on the war in Tripoli by a trust- 
worthy observer is much wanted. The 
accounts published in the newspapers. 
often derived from Italian sources, and 
censored by the authorities, have seriously 
conflicted, and have been flatly contra- 
dicted. Mr. Montagu’s statements in 
regard to the brutalities of the soldiery 
have been officially denied, but are con- 
firmed in this volume. In these circum- 
stances Mr. Bennett’s narrative of his 
personal experiences in the Turkish camp 
is of no small importance. He has seen 
a great deal, witnessed engagements, and, 
in spite of the “ barefaced disregard for 
statistical accuracy” which characterizes 
both parties to the campaign, he has 
managed to collect a great many approxi- 
mate estimates of the forces engaged and 
the casualties that resulted. His defect 
is his violent partisanship. He is fanatic- 
ally pro-Turkish in his sympathies, and 
his contempt for the Italians is un- 
measured. Until an impartial history 
of the war is written by a qualified 
military critic, we must withhold our judg- 
ment ; and, meanwhile, we can only take 
Mr. Bennett’s opinions, as distinguished 
from his definite observation, cum grano 
—the more, since his many interjected 
views on the South African War and the 
Sudan campaigns indicate a slight lack of 
balance. He, however, makes it clear that 
the Italians had accomplished exceedingly 
little in the three months following 
their hasty ultimatum; for his own 
experiences in vy a4 ended in January. 
Beyond holding a few towns, the invaders 
had been unable to effect any permanent 
occupation of the interior. Their cruisers 
and gunboats sprinkled shells along the 
coast, often without doing any more 
damage than Messrs. Brock’s pyrotechnical 
displays at the Crystal Palace. 


“At Zouara and elsewhere the Italian 
warships have again and again shamefully 
violated the rule that forbids the bombard- 
ment of unfortified towns... .It was difficult 
to discover what loss [of life], if any, had 
been occasioned by the shell-fire....None 
of the Turks seemed to be disturbed in the 
slightest degree by the daily alarms.... 
Everybody seemed to have an absolute 
contempt for the missiles....From Azilet to 
Bou-Kamesch the coast is littered with 
shell splinters and shrapnel bullets.... 
Nobody along the shore cared twopence 
about these ridiculous bombardments, which 
rarely hit anything in particular and never 
hurt anybody.” 

The door of the room would open, and 
Mohammed would announce “ Le bateau 
est arrivé,” as though he were a waiter 
announcing “‘ Monsieur est servi.”” Valu- 
ables would at once be carried for safety 
into the mosque, and the troops would 
calmly march to the dunes and get into 
shelter-pits. At the second bombard- 
ment of Bou-Kamesch, sixty-three shots 
were fired without knocking an inch of 
mortar off the fort. This was reported 
in the Matin of January 4th as resulting 
in “ the flight of numbers of men, includ- 
ing some horsemen.’ There were really 








twenty Arabs with the sergeant in the fort, 
and instead of being “‘ put to flight,” they 


“simply remained inside the walls and 
laughed and chatted whilst the ridiculous 
gunners on the destroyers were exploding 
their shells in the neighbourhood. They 
never budged an inch from start to finish.” 


The “horsemen” of the Matin were 
apparently Mr. Bennett and his friends 
calmly pursuing their journey ! 

“Correspondents like the representative 
of the Central News at Rome have already 
slain every Turkish soldier in Tripolitania 
several times over.” 

A statement largely current in the 
Italian press is that there is a bad feeling 
between the Arabs and the Turks, and 
that the former are being compelled against 
their will to fight. Such a belief is wholly 
at variance with the known solidarity of 
Islam, as shown in the instant cessation 
of hostilities in the Yemen as soon as the 
Arabs learnt that Turkey- was being 
attacked by a Christian Power; and Mr. 
Bennett entirely discredits the rumour. 
He does not like the Arabs of Tripoli, 
and he attributes tothem such mutilations 
of the dead as have occurred, though 
this barbarous custom is unknown to 
high-class tribes in Arabia itself; but 
he admires their daring and their endur- 
ance, and finds that, so far from requiring 
to be urged to fight, they are really having 
“the time of their life,’ feeding as they 
never fed before, enjoying exciting little 
skirmishes and delightful slicing of Giaours, 
and enriching themselves with rifles and 
cartridges and all sorts of Italian loot. 
They are well armed with Mausers and 
Martinis, and are even learning some 
degree of fire-control. They are said to 
be coming in crowds to the front, with 
the full approval of the powerful Sanusi 
organization, and they form the best of 
reliefs, for they go back to their villages 
and look after their flocks and families 
and renew their strength, whilst other 
contingents take their place in the fighting 
line. As to their power of endurance, 
our author says :— 


** One Arab walked 28 miles to Azizieh from 
the firing line with seven bullets in him.... 
and after treatment insisted on returning to 
the front.” 


Mr. Bennett only follows general opinion 
in speaking in the highest terms of the 
Turkish soldier. The more he sees of 
him under his improved conditions, the 
better he realizes that he has ‘* few equals. 
** Never in all my campaigning experience 
have I met anything like this magnificent 
moral on the side of the little battalions. 
That man for man they are “in every 
way superior” to the Italians, is a view 
which few, we think, will gainsay. He 
writes still more enthusiastically of the 
Turkish officers who have gone through 
the Harbia College and seen service In 
Thessaly, Crete, and the Yemen—“ effi- 
cient soldiers, keen about their profession, 
and thoroughly in sympathy with their 
men....Kind, courteous, and consider- 
ate.” Most of them spoke French—it 
was only to his dog that one officer 
“ talked Slav.” 
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One of the most striking impressions 
derived from Mr. Bennett’s book is the 
extremely prosperous condition of the 
Turkish defenders. It is true they were 
obliged, by the continual bombardments, 
to retire further from the coast, and they 
could not drag their field-guns with them 
(for which, indeed, they had little ammu- 
nition) ; but they are now 


“‘ beyond the effective range of the naval 
guns, and the successful onslaught near 
Fonduk Bengashir proves how ready they 
are to meet any forces the Italian General 
can send against them.” 


The troops are well fed—better, according 
to one who had served in both armies, 
than in the French service—and well 
cared for. So far from the war impoverish- 
ing the land, Mr. Bennett, going inland 
to Gharian, was astonished to find busy 
markets and “ jubilant vendors.” Trade 
was “ booming,”’ and “ the war is enriching 
the great mass of the Tripolitans.... 
whilst inflicting a crushing expenditure 
on the taxpayers of Italy”; and it is 
costing Turkey next to nothing. If it 
goes on, as it may, for years, Mr. Bennett 
thinks it ‘‘ will wear Italy out sooner than 
the Turks and Arabs.” Moreover, if 
Mr. Bennett's account is sober history— 
for example, the description of the 
affair at Sansur, where he was present, 
and where nineteen Turkish regulars put 
to flight a reconnaissance consisting of 
“the 50th Infantry Regiment and part 
of the 73rd, with four squadrons of 
cavalry and a battery of mule guns ”— 
the Italians must have little stomach for 
the war. Even their aviation, though the 
aeroplanes did some service in scouting, 
appears not to have disconcerted the 
Arabs, who, throughout, have shown a 
marvellous fearlessness. 


This picture of the conditions of the 
Tripolitan war up to January last is 
not only extremely vivid, but also 
subversive of the accounts which have 
hitherto received some degree of qualified 
credence. 


We shall not draw attention to various 
slips in Arabic names, because the 
author states that he had no opportunity 
to correct his proof-sheets, but we must 
enter a caveat against some of his state- 
ments about Islam. That Mohammed 
reverenced Christ is true, but he certainly 
did not ‘“ exalt the Teacher of Nazareth 
far above himself, ‘ because He was born 
of the Spirit of God.’” Nor, as a matter 
of grammar, is “ Christ actually known 
among Moslems as ‘ Ruach - el - Allah’ 
(Breath of Allah).”’ It should be “ Ruh- 
Allah’: but the usual name is el-Mesih, 
“the Messiah.” It is, however, refreshing 
to find a war correspondent, whilst writing 
these chapters amidst the grunting of 
camels, remembering his Greek, as becomes 
@ Fellow of Hertford :— 


“For two hours we rode over vast plains 
covered with the graceful asphodel, amid 
which the angry shade of Achilles stalked— 
paxpav Bi.Baoa kar dopddedov Aepova ;— 
and to accentuate the old-time atmosphere, 
clumps of the arum which the Greeks call 
Amaryllis formed patches of vivid green 
4gainst the browns and yellows of the soil.” 





BOOKS ON CHINA. 


It is related that a Chinese statesman, in 
reply to a British diplomatist, who was 
urging upon him the necessity of moving 
with the times and introducing into 
China railways, telegraphs, and other 
instruments of progress, said that China 
preferred her own traditional civilization, 
but, if once she began to innovate, her 
advance would be so rapid as to astonish 
the world. For forty years, perhaps, 
this had been regarded as a piece of 
Chinese brag, but the recent inauguration 
of the Republic seems at last to 
have justified the prophecy. Political 
events have, indeed, succeeded each 
other with headlong velocity. Mynheer 
Borel evidently had not realized the 
changes since 1900, due to the complete 
collapse of the imperial authority, to the 
military successes of the Japanese, and 
the enormous development of a free press. 
He had dreamt of the Peking of fifty 
years back, and was disconcerted when he 
found himself in a modern hotel crowded 
with concession - hunters and “ globe- 
trotters’’ of all nations. Macadamized 
roads, telephone wires, and the electric 
light, the new buildings of the foreign 
legations, the fortified walls which sur- 
round them, the glass broughams filled 
with the families of Chinese officials, 
Manchu ladies taking afternoon tea in the 
hall of the hotel, shocked his finer sensi- 
bilities. When he escaped from these 
surroundings, and wandered through the 
streets, he found, nevertheless, much to 
satisfy his artistic longings. The pink 
walls of the Forbidden City; the yellow, 
turquoise, and sapphire tiles of the Palace 
buildings ; the p‘ai-lou, or memorial arches, 
which bestride the main thoroughfares, 
were an unending delight. So also was the 
prospect of the city from the great drum- 
tower, looking like a park full of trees, 
amongst which the houses are lost and 
invisible. 

Mynheer Borel has lived many years in 
Southern China, speaks the Fuhkien 
dialect fluently, and has made a profound 
study of Confucian ethics. He is some- 
what of a mystic, a poet, and an artist 
endowed with the ear of a musician. 
Not being a concession-hunter, a financier, 
or a diplomatist, he is able to give full 
scope to his sympathies for an interesting 
and little-understood people. His descrip- 
tion of an afternoon service at the great 
Lama temple is an admirable piece of 
picturesque writing, while his accounts of 
visits to other temples and to the Summer 
Palace are delightful reading. The ordi- 
nary sinologue excites his contempt, yet 
his proposal for the reform of what he 
regards as the very inadequate and badly 
informed diplomacy of the Western 
Powers is that each should organize a 
service of sinologues to represent it at 
Peking. Towards the end of his book 


The New China: a Traveller's Impressions. 
By Henri Borel. Translated by C. Thieme. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

China in Transformation. By Archibald R. 
Colquhoun. (Harper & Brothers.) 











he displays much unjust prejudice against 
the British-Indian troops who took part 
in the relief of the Legations in 1900. 
They were at least as well-conducted as 
any of the foreign soldiers who shared in 
that expedition. These are, however, 
slight blemishes in what is the best ac- 
count of modern Peking that has come to 
our notice. It may be added that the 
illustrations reproduced from photographs 
are numerous, and excellent of their kind. 


Mr. Colquhoun’s book is a_ useful, 
though somewhat dull compilation, bring- 
ing the history of recent political changes 
in China down to the latest date practic- 
able. It is a reissue, revised and enlarged, 
of a work first published in 1898. Perhaps 
the opinions of the writer on such subjects 
as the missionary question and the diplo- 
macy of the Western Powers, especially 
of his own country, are less valuable than 
the appendixes giving the mileage of 
railways built and under construction, 
the budget for 1911, and the amount 
of foreign indebtedness. Owing to 
what looks like hasty writing and want 
of care in consulting original authori- 
ties, he has fallen into some curious 
errors, such as that which gives the value 
of the Haikwan tael at 2s. 8d. (p. 84), and 
later on puts it at 3s. 4d. The identifica- 
tion of Taoism with Japanese Shinto 
(p. 39) is indeed wide of the mark; and 
the account (p. 43) of the clause inter- 
polated in the Chinese version of the 
French Convention of 1860 is incorrect. 
Equally inexact is the statement in a 
foot-note as to the Toleration Clause in 
the German Treaty of 1861, which is 
copied from the similar article in the 
treaties of 1858. It is surprising to find 
the author representing (p. 148) that the 
French envoy Lagrené, in 1844, proceeded 
to Peking and signed a treaty between 
France and China, the facts being that it 
was negotiated and signed at Whampoa, 
near Canton, and that no foreign envoy 
of that period was seen at the capital 
before the visit of Mr. Ward, the American 
minister, in 1859. On p. 168 the marble 
monument in the form of a triple 
archway, erected to the memory of 
the German minister murdered in 1900, 
is described as a statue. Such mis- 
statements as these ought not to appear 
in a work that professes to have undergone 
revision. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Ministry of Poll Poorman. By Lieut.- 
Col. D. C. Pedder. (Edward Arnold.) 


Tus book is fiction with a purpose, which, 
though the literary craftsmanship is hardly 
of the first class, has force, vitality, 
and humour sufficient to differentiate it 
clearly from the genus tract. “Poll 
Poorman” is the Rev. Apollos Burnett, 
a manly, straightforward person of gentle 
birth and breeding, who finds himself in 
holy orders more through the pressure of 
circumstances than by reason of strict 
vocation, yet determines to live as a 
parson uncompromisingly in accordance 
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with the principles of the Gospel. Like 
so many other heroes in books, he is 
delivered at the outset from all complica- 
tions of kith and kin. On receiving the 
small and poor living of Dabford, he 
identifies himself, not with the county 
“* society ” about him, but with the poor ; 
wears fustian and digs in his garden when 
off duty, and presently marries a field-girl. 
The surprise and hostility which he 
encounters, both in his general plan of 
life and in his marriage, make up the web 
of the story. The writer has, we think, 
succeeded but indifferently with the 
divers villains of the piece: they are 
somewhat wooden and unconvincing. On 
the other hand, Poll himself and Sarah, 
the girl he marries, are delightful—strong, 
dignified, and broadly human. Sarah 
seems to have been studied under the 
influence of Mr. Hardy; and we think 
that the author, in his impassioned 
prophecy of misery to them both—owing 
to the activity of the devil in English 
““ society ’—has greatly underrated his 
own achievement in endowing her with 
womanly charm and spirit. 


Yet so far as the main theme of the 
book goes, the true position of a parson 
in regard to his flock, the love-story, 
attractive as it is, proves a weakness, 
coming in as a secondary theme which 
somewhat confuses the first. A compari- 
son between this and stories of the life 
of a village priest in French fiction may 
illustrate the advantage—from a literary 
point of view—of unity of motive. The 
book at least attacks in a fresh and original 
manner, and with all the impressiveness 
of conviction, a real and pressing problem. 


In Cotton Wool. By W. B. Maxwell. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


HERE is no milk-and-water romance. 
In a brief Foreword the author plainly 
indicates his aim—to exhibit the increase 
of egoism as one of the greatest of modern 
evils ; and he has allowed no consider- 
ations of false modesty to interfere with 
the delivery of his message, though the 
delicacy of his treatment redeems his 
work from any suggestion of grossness. 
He is not strong in imagination, but his 
treatment of the commonplaces of every- 
day existence is often whimsical and 
never uninteresting. 

The characters are allowed gradually 
to*develope and reveal themselves by 
their own words and actions. Mr. Max- 
well brings keen observation and sympa- 
thetic insight to bear on his subject, 
and we have little fault to find with his 
psychology, though we may doubt if 
egoism of so robust a nature as that 
exhibited by the chief character is bound 
to bring him to the madhouse. His lack 
of decision and definite purpose, and a 
certain hypochondriacal anxiety about his 
health, are meant, perhaps, to suggest a 
predisposition to insanity. 

For the rest, the book has some tragic 
and dramatic situations, and shows both 
singleness of purpose and simplicity of 
construction. Though somewhat lugu- 
brious, it is a powerful piece of work. 





THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


WE cannot say that Mr. A. C. Benson has 
realized our expectations in the fantasy of 
life beyond the veil which he has entitled 
The Child of the Dawn (Smith & Elder). 
Starting with the axiomatic formula of the 
indestructibility of earthly matter, he 
extends it to cover the indestructibility 
of spiritual matter, if we may adopt for the 
sake of brevity what many may consider 
a contradiction in terms. He makes, how- 
ever, if we understand him aright, one 
great distinction between earth and spirit 
matter. If the proposition as to earthly 
matter be granted, it is clear that considera- 
tions as to the progress or retrogression of 
mankind are of primary importance. As 
a utilitarian would probably put it—Does 
the balance of change tend to the benefit of 
humanity or not? In the spirit world Mr. 
Benson seeks to relieve the individual and 
society of any such responsibility by assuming 
that at each reincarnation the soul must 
have progressed by the fact of its greater 
maturity. In taking this view Mr. Benson, in 
the opinion of the present reviewer, has, to 
adopt the homely phraseology of the book, 
knocked the spice out of the higher life. 

Having said this, we are glad to assure 
our readers that they will not fail to find, 
as they will expect, many beautiful thoughts, 
somewhat vulgarized here and there by a 
tendency to attribute to celestial bodies 
mannerisms such as_ giggling—attributes 
that can only be accounted for by supposing 
that the author had a certain public in his 
mind when writing, and unintentionally 
wrote down tothem. From the portrayal of 
the different spheres of activity assigned to 
spirits for their ultimate welfare some 
readers should gain a modicum of practical 
wisdom. Others, however, may be troubled, 
as we are, by the fear that if the idea of 
all things working together for good be so 
applied to individuals, it may encourage the 
atrophy of moral endeavour. 


Oxford Mountaineering Essays. Edited 
by Arnold H. M. Lunn. (Edward Arnold.) 
—tThe title led us to expect a book upon the 
Alps, but the essays, which deal principally 
with Switzerland, also include a chapter on 
‘ Roof-Climbing at Oxford ’—not the best 
in the book. The volume is packed with 
good things, and our only complaint of 
the lively Preface by the editor is that it is 
too short. Incidentally, he tells us that 
Oxford boasts of several Alpine Clubs, and 
says that the minutes of one Club “ record 
that a member moved to inhibit the secretary 
of the Church Union from issuing a printed 

rayer for ‘faith to remove mountains.’ ”’ 

he motion was lost, it being pointed out 
that there was real value in a publication 
which might facilitate the transfer of some 
superfluous mountains from the Alps to the 
monotonous surroundings of Oxford. Mr. 
Michael Sadler interests us in his careful 
paper entitled ‘ An Artist of the Mountains ’ ; 
and, in his essay on ‘The Behaviour of a 
Chamois,’ Mr. Julian Huxley supplies some 
thoughtful remarks about the continuous 
wastage of the hills. ‘The chief moral,” 
he writes, “is....that the mountains can 
give the climber more than climbing, and 
will do so if he but keep his eyes open.” In 
‘The Mountains in Greek Poetry ’ Mr. N. E. 
Young pleases us with much happy comment, 
but we have room for only one quotation :— 


“To the guide, qua guide, a mountain is not a 
form of the Idea of Beauty, but a problem in 
higher mathematics, each possible route an 
indeterminate equation in terms of glacier, rock, 
ice, and snow; and the great guide is he who 
can solve most truly in theory and in practice 
the daily variations of these and other unknown 
quantities.” 
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“The Mountaineer and the Pilgrim,’ by 
Mr. H. E. G. Tyndale, contains' some of the 
best writing in the volume. Mr. Tyndale 
does not sigh for the good old days, but 
says that, 


“‘in spite of railways and huts, discomforts 
abound....and the labour of wading in soft snow 
does not decrease with the ages....Straw is 
the order in most club huts, and the climber 
must prepare his own food. So long as discom- 
forts exist the pilgrim’s endurance is demanded, 
and there still remain plenty of annoyances to 
make the traveller ‘ nasty, brutish, and short.’ ” 


Again, of the mountaineer he writes :— 


** He chooses his route with as much care as he 
chooses a companion. He will sit for hours or 
even days of his spare time before a heap of 
maps and guide-books; for every expedition 
chosen he will have rejected twenty, forming his 
imaginary tour by a process of elimination rather 
than of selection. Only when he is thoroughly 
familiar with every corner of a district does he 
consent to choose his peak or pass. Three things 
are necessary for the ideal expedition: a great 
variety in the ascent, a fine view....and an easy 
descent, preferably over snow.”’ 


The editor modestly puts at the end of 
the book his own essay, on ‘ The Mountains 
of Youth,’ which every one who loves the 
Alps will read with enjoyment. 


Beauty and Ugliness, and Other Studies 
in Psy ical Aisthetics. By Vernon Lee 
and C. Anstruther-Thomson. (John Lane.) 
—tThe cause and manner of esthetic pleasure 
and displeasure in different individuals 
provide a field of endless and interesting 
inquiry. That a picture of which the 
anecdotal interest will absorb one spectator 
should be equally pleasing to another who 
views it merely as a pattern is a fact 
which indicates the piquancy of the dis- 
coveries which the interchange of artistic 
views enables us to make. Both authors of 
this book are xstheticians of, we imagine, 
uncommon and even unfortunate sensibility. 
When Miss Anstruther-Thomson perceives @ 
certain chair she becomes conscious of her 
lungs. “‘ The bilateralness of the object seems 
to have put both lungs into play.” With 
perception of the top of the chair comes 
‘*a sudden sense of the head being weighed 
downwards.” Similarly a particular tri- 
angle causes contraction of her thorax. 
Vernon Lee, on the other hand, associates 
tunes with pictures. As thus, the object 
of contemplation being the architecture of 
Raphael’s * School of Athens ’ :— 


“The Exules [a phrase ina ‘ Salve Regina’ by 
Pergolesi] enables me to see the arrangement of 
cupolas and arches, to take in very well the depth 
of the great waggon vault. The Ninth Symphony 
makes it all joggle.” 


The philosophical catchword of the book 
is ‘‘empathy ’’—a word coined recently 
to express “the attribution of our modes. 
to a non-ego.” Though Miss Anstruther- 
Thomson is an example of the power of art 
to affect the breathing and the carriage of 
the body, Vernon Lee’s “ personal experi- 
ence confirms the belief in Empathy as & 
purely ‘mental’ phenomenon.” It is by 
empathy that such an object as a Doric 
column awakens warm emotion by its 
erectness: it acquires by empathy the 
human charm of valiancy and steadfastness. 
Prof. Lipps was the first great exponent of 
Einfiihlung or empathy, but the merit of an 
independent apprehension of the idea con- 
veyed in these terms would seem to belong 
to the English collaborators. 

Unfortunately, their book is very diffuse 
and inadequately illustrated. It suffers 
in style from its burden of polysyllables, 
but as an esthetic document (partly patho- 
logical)—-rather than a treatise—it has 
much interest. 
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NOTES FROM CAMBRIDGE. 


I SCARCELY remember a more uneventful 
term than that which is just coming to an 
end. But where invention is dull and life 
uneventful, it is profitable to turn to the 
doings of that ingenious body the Council 
of the Senate, the members of which have a 

uliar power of creating fresh interests for 
the University. They have actually formu- 
lated a plan to add to the picturesqueness 
of Cambridge life. The hardest degree to 
obtain, we have been informed, is that of 
Master of Surgery. For some reason, 
hidden from the profane, surgeons, like 
barristers, call themselves ‘‘ Mr.,”’ though 
they may possess the degree of Doctor. 
But the Council hope to remedy this. 
If the modesty of the Master of Surgery 
may shun the title of Doctor, they want 
to make it impossible for him to avoid the 
red gown on scarlet days. It is proposed, 
therefore, to give the scarlet to all Masters 
of Surgery, if there are any, which seems 
doubtful. Of course, if a Master of Surgery 
is not in residence, the privilege offered 
him by the Council will not be of much use, 
unless his wife or daughters insist on dragging 
him unwillingly to a fancy ball. 

The Divinity Professors have addressed a 
letter to the Vice-Chancellor, proposing that 
degrees in their subject should be thrown 
open to all sorts and conditions of men. 
At the present time, every candidate for a 
Bachelor’s or Doctor’s Degree in Divinity 
has to submit a subject to the Regius Pro- 
fessor, and, if accepted, to write a thesis 
(an “‘ act,’’ whatever that may be, is possible 
in the case of the B.D. degree). The thesis 
is then read and reported upon by some of 
the Divinity Professors, and the degree is 
conferred, after the postulant has preached 
before the University, 7.e., the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, the Regius Professor, an esquire 
bedell, a@ proctor, and his bulldogs. A 
candidate for the B.D. signs the XX XIX. 
Articles, and a commencing D.D. takes an 
oath to receive ‘‘as gospel all the Church 
believes’: ‘‘ que tenet teneo, que respuit, 
respuo,” &c. It is proposed to dispense 
with all these formalities and confer the 
degree simply on the thesis. Cambridge 
has been of late years singularly com- 
prehensive as regards its theology. Laymen 
and Nonconformists have regularly examined 
and enjoyed the privilege of sitting as 
members of the Special Board. There has 
been no restriction imposed on either 
teachers or examiners, and the election of 
Prof. Burkitt to the Norrisian Chair was 
never questioned, though it is extremely 
doubtful whether this position is open to a 
layman. There is sure to be a certain 
amount of opposition, led by so redoubtable 
&@ champion as Archdeacon Cunningham. 
The Dean of Caius opened the matter by 
drawing a most ingenious red herring across 
the trail. He suggested that divinity does 
not mean criticism and literature, but a 
definite subject, namely, that which bears 
on the practical work of a priest in dealing 
with souls. A man may know who wrote 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, yet not deserve 
a D.D. degree, inasmuch as he cannot 
explain what grace de congruo is, or dis- 
tinguish it from gratia de condigno. Accord- 
ingly the Dean proposes to give to all and 
sundry a Degree in Theology—D.T. were the 
letters considered most appropriate for 
learned Nonconformists !—and to confine 
the B.D. and D.D. degrees to those who 
understand divinity in its true sense. How 
many of the present D.D.s do this ? 

Personally, I hope that the proposals of 
the Professors may find acceptance, but I 
look for opposition on side issues, especially 
on the question whether the Divinity Pro- 





fessoriate should still continue to grant the 
degrees. They have in the past managed 
to create an impression that a degree in 
Divinity is very easy or very hard, according 
as they desire that it should or shou'd not be 
conferred. There is a general feeling that 
the degree of D.D., at any rate, should be 
given on @ man’s published work rather than 
for a thesis written ad hoc. 

At Cambridge we are continually enlarging 
our vocabulary. Government is encourag- 
ing study of solar physics and astro-physics, 
and now an anonymous benefactor is found- 
ing a Professorship in Genetics. I am told 
by one who knows, that this includes 
eugenics, and some of his friends hope that 
Dr. Inge may be induced to abandon the 
delight of giving shocks to Londoners in 
order to devote himself to his favourite 
branch of natural science. All rumours 
that he intends to do this should be con- 
tradicted at present. 

The lectures given by the Rev. W. Temple, 
Head Master of Repton, on four successive 
Wednesdays were, I am told, crowded with 
undergraduates. These courses of lectures 
have been an unusual success. Indeed, any 
scheme of religious instruction which is 
unofficial seems to succeed in Cambridge. 
Let it, however, once be sanctioned by 
authority, and it is doomed. 

The enterprise of Jesus College in theology 
has recently been recognized by the 
Atheneum. It is certainly a good thing that 
the smaller colleges should show in this 
practical way that there are some vigorous 
schools in them. There seems to be an idea 
abroad at present in Cambridge that a college 
to be great must be large. Ido not think 
this view has ever prevailed in Oxford, and 
certainly it was not always the case in 
Cambridge. I am glad to observe that 
Jesus has further distinguished itself by 
electing Mr. Charles Whibley an Honorary 
Fellow, a distinction merited not only by 
much scholarly work in literature, but also by 
a strong personal devotion to his old college. 

The completion of the Master’s Lodge at 
Christ’s, which since Dr. Shipley’s election 
has been completely renovated, is shortly 
expected, and his friends look forward to 
seeing him installed amid the splendours 
which his own taste and, I believe, liberality 
have inaugurated. Many interesting dis- 
coveries were made during the restoration. 

Every one in Cambridge is pleased at the 
wise selection of Sir J. J. Thomson for 
the Order of Merit. There is no one of 
whom we are more justly proud, and he is 
certainly regarded as the chief glory of the 
University. It was felt that a knighthood 
was but a poor recognition of such services 
to science as his, and that his acceptance 
of the honour was an additional proof of his 
modesty. 

The Marlowe Society gave an admirable 
performance to somewhat too scanty audi- 
ences in the A.D.C. rooms. Their play 
was ‘A New Way to Pay Old Debts,’ and 
everybody who saw it must have appre- 
ciated the excellence of the acting. The 
orchestra played contemporary music which, 
I believe, had been unearthed by Mr. E. J. 
Dent. The female parts and that of Sir 
Giles Overreach were, to my mind at least, 
especially well played. 

t appears to me that Cambridge is likely 
to make a better show at the boat race than 
was anticipated. The president, Mr. Arbuth- 
not, handed the crew over to Capt. Gibbon, 
who has taken his own line from the first. 
He has had poor material, there being hardly 
any heavy men, and his work has been 
hampered by illness among the crew. But 
he has turned out a creditable boat which 
may, at any rate, hunt Oxford home, if it 
cannot be expected to win, J. 





‘PEACE’: A PROTEST. 


In your article on the 9th inst. entitled 
‘ Peace’ you write :— 

**So a 5 as there is an idle class who have a great 
social and some political power, the risk of their 
occupying their abundant leisure in encouraging the 


spirit of suspicion and hostility against the foreigner 
will still be great.” 


In allowing this to appear in your paper 
are you not departing from your professional 
attitude of non-interference in politics ? 
Could any one but a Socialist have written 
such words? Is it right or fair to s t 
that war is due to the action of the idle 
rich ? Further on the same article com- 
ments on the inconsistency between the 
actions of Christians in connexion with war 
and the teaching of Christ; but the early 
Christians, by their faithfulness to that 
teaching, hastened the destruction of Roman 
civilization and paralyzed a large part of 
the Empire against the attacks of aggressive 
Islam. If the attitude of non-resistance 
had been maintained, it is probable that 
Christendom would be, to-day, much smaller 
than it actually is; but bitter experience 
forced the Christians to prepare for war, 
and to admit that only by war could the 

preserve their liberty and life. We, wit 

our huge national debt, do not need Mr. 
Norman Angell to prove to us the economic 
disaster of war, but we have to be prepared 
to defend ourselves against oppression. 
Can you say that such aggression is impos- 
sible ? and, if not, are you right or wise in 
giving greater currency to the too wide- 
spread opinion which seems to be shared by 
such a large number of our fellow-country- 
men: that the duty of military preparation 
is one which they may, with a quiet con- 
science, leave to those who like it ? 


There are several other references in the 
same number which appear to me to 
show the same political taint. In these 
times many are glad to read a truly non- 
political literary paper, and if you intend 
to depart from the principles which have 
so far characterized The Atheneum, 1 think 
there will be others who will share the 
regret of 

An OLp SUBSCRIBER. 


*,* We are glad to have our Old Sub- 
scriber’s views, as they give us an oppor- 
tunity of explaining our position in regard 
to such debatable matters as he brings 
forward. 


The Atheneum has been in the past, and 
will be in the future, open to all sorts of 
opinions. It preserves, as far as possible, 
an independent standpoint, but, human 
nature being what it is, @ position which 
might be viewed as one of political bias 
from one side or another is inevitable. Those 
who are competent to review books con- 
cerning politics, socidlogy, economics, reli- 
gion, or even history, have, in fact, made 
such study of their subject as to reach 
opinions which they naturally reflect. 


Some bias being then practically inevitable, 
those writers are usually chosen to review 
books who are likely to understand and be in 
sympathy with them. ‘On ne doit jamais 
écrire que de ce qu’on aime,” wrote Renan, 
and his sentiment, often forgotten nowa- 
days, is well worth reviving. 


True, The Atheneum is primarily a 
literary paper; but as such it is bound to 
take account of the whole of literature—and 
most account of that part which is most 
vital, which expresses most strongly and 
spontaneously the actual thought and life 
of the time. If we have paid i 
attention of late to social reform, ~~ 
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attention is justified by the increase of 
books and interest concerning its various 
aspects. But it may be noted that, where 
the opinions expressed seem to approach 
special pleading or question - begging, they 
are usually presented as belonging to the 
reviewer rather than the paper. An absolute 
standard of independence is, in fact, not 
possible in such reviews as deal with 
questions still hotly debated and unsettled. 


Coming to the particular review to which 
our correspondent objects, we gladly inform 
him that we can answer in the affirmative his 
question whether any one [but a Socialist 
could have written the review. As for the 
medieval Christians, the results of their 
behaviour, as stated by our correspondent, 
seem hardly relevant to the followers of a 
teacher whose kingdom was not of this world. 
We cannot take upon ourselves to argue 
anything from the probability, if they had 
acted otherwise, of an increased or diminished 
diffusion of Christianity. 

The questions further put before us imply 

sitions which our article does not take up. 
We nowhere state that national aggression 

inst the country does not exist, or that 
the duty of defence may be left to those 
who like it. What we do say is that there 
is another and immediately pressing battle 
to be fought at home against the forces of 
disease, ignorance, and prejudice—a battle 
in which The Athenceum has always taken a 
vivid interest. 

In ‘John Francis: a Literary Chronicle 

of Half a Century,’ written by his son, the 
resent senior proprietor, we read that the 
ather, before he joined the paper in his and 
its youth, had “ given much consideration 
to the social reforms advocated by The 
Atheneum,’ and “was prepared to bear his 
part in the great struggle which all well- 
wishers of the poor and oppressed saw must 
take place before even partial success could 
be obtained.’ Our courteous critic would, 
perhaps, have been surprised had we com- 
mented on the Housing of the Working Classes 
Bill recently introduced by a Conservative, 
yet we should have had numerous precedents 
for doing so since articles on the subject 
unconnected with the issue of books will be 
found in our numbers in 1846—a year in 
which prison reform was also demanding 
much of our attention. An illustrated article 
on the conditions existing in coal mines 
appeared in our issue of May 7th, 1842. 
Should a book on the subject appear to- 
day, we should consider ourselves to be 
keeping within our province in judging 
it by the light of personal knowledge 
ained underground. We might even again 
introduce illustrations which would allow of 
comparison of the work of hewers in the 
“‘ difficult places” then and now. Happily, 
it would not be our lot to-day, as it was in 
1842, to reproduce an illustration of a 
woman on all fours dragging, by a chain 
fastened round her waist and passing be- 
tween her legs, a truck filled with coal. 


The workers—a class which, it should 
not be necessary to point out, has no 
boundaries of caste or birth —have the 
right to be heard on all questions of vital 
importance. The idlers, rich or poor, supply 
the chief drawbacks to liberty and progress. 
If poor, they are largely negligible in forming 
public opinion ; if rich, they have great influ- 
ence, and are, it seems to us, apt by their 
very habits of life to become the chief 
exponents of prejudice and ignorance. Our 
reviewer points out the “risk” of this as 
great: he does not say that it frequently 
happens. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
(Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 


review.) 

INGLISH. 
Theology. 
Collyer (Robert), Thoughts for Daily Living, 
selected and arranged by Imogen Clark, 2/6 net. 
Lindsey Press 
The writer of these ‘ Thoughts,’ of whom 
some brief account might well have been given, 
is an optimist of the type of Emerson, with 
the difference that he is explicitly Christian, 
though he has much the same range of topics. 
The book contains little that strikes one as 
new, yet its counsels have the freshness which 
comes from experience and original thought, 
while here and there, in the midst of observa- 
tions more or less ‘“‘ external’ in character, 
we come upon hints of something more profound. 
The selection has been on the whole well made, 
but it includes a few rather trite utterances too 
pompously introduced. 

Cunningham (Archdeacon W.), Efficiency in 
the Church of England: Remarks suggested 
by the Report of the Archbishops’ Committee 
on Church Finance, 2/6 net. John Murray 

Archdeacon Cunningham sets forth clearly 
and succinctly both the present position of the 
Church of England with regard to finance and 
the proposals for reform which are under con- 
sideration. The author, recognizing, incommon 
with tbe promoters of this reform, how much 
we have to learn from the methods of the over- 
seas Churches, deprecates our following them 
in the matter of constituting the diocese the 
self-sufficing unit in financial matters; and 
we think he makes out, his case for a Central 
Board convincingly. The chapter on ‘ The 
Presbyterian Model,’ and on the effect of 
deriving powers of self-government from a 
secular source, is well worth careful attention. 
The author’s main point is that, without 
recourse to legislation, the Church has at this 
moment sufficient powers and sufficient re- 
sources to reorganize her administration 
effectively—at least, in many essential direc- 
tions, and by making more use of the laity 
where it is a question of “serving tables.” 
We are heartily in sympathy with his strictures 
on the waste and overlapping connected with 
the present position of our Cathedral clergy. 
The concluding chapters deal with the spiritual 
aspect of Church organization; and in the 
appendix we have a small group of sermons 
dealing with the relations between the Church 
and what she stands for and secular ideals. 

Davidson (Abp. Randall Thomas), The Character 
and Call of the Church of England: a Charge 
delivered at his Second Visitation of the Diocese 
of Canterbury in February, 2/6 net. Macmillan 

A survey of the position of the Anglican 
Church throughout the world in the twentieth 
century, of the Archbishop's personal work and 
the office he holds. A note of optimism is charac- 
teristic of the ‘“‘ charge,” fortified by comparison 
with the Church’s work and influence in other 
ages. Determined effort to understand and 
appreciate the changing position, the new 
interests, aspirations, and difficulties connected 
with the awakening of the democracy and of 
women, is called for. 

Epistles of St. Paul: the Authorised Version, 
amended by the Adoption of such of the Altera- 
tions made in the Revised Version as are 
Necessary for correcting Material Mistrans- 
lations, or making clear the Meaning of the 
Inspired Writer, the Text prepared by Sir 
Edward Clarke, 2/6 net. Smith & Elder 

This version of St. Paul’s Epistles—prepared 
by a layman and, in the first instance, for a 
practical purpose—should prove useful to 
many readers. It raises, indeed, no new 
questions of interpretation or scholarship, 
yet it derives a real part of its value from the 
fact that it represents the experience and 
thought of an individual mind applied directl 
to the collective work of scholars—and applied, 
in our opinion, with considerable felicity. We 
should have preferred to find the text arranged 
in paragraphs rather than verses. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews is included. 

Ha-‘am (Ahad), Selected Essays, 
from the Hebrew by Leon Simon. 

Jewish Publication Society of America 

A well-selected volume of essays, expressing 
the attitude of advanced Judaism towards the 
spiritual and practical problems of current 
thought. Breathing an intense spirit of nation- 
ality, they yet bear evidence of a wide culture 
and catholic appreciation; and a view of the 
Jewish difficulty which rejects both the ‘‘ mis- 
sionist ” and the Zionist solutions is presented 


translated 











in an attractive form. ‘The translation has 
been revised by the author. 
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Skrine (Francis Henry), Bahaism, the Religion of 
Brotherhood, and its Place in the Evolution of 
, 1/6 Longmans 
A lucid exposition of the mystical and pro- 
— religion which, originating in Persia, 
swept over the East. The Messiah of this 
creed was Baha ’Ullah of Teheran, born in the 
early years of the nineteenth century, whose 
son, Abdul Baha, is its present exponent. 
Some of the tenets of Sufism and Babism were 
adopted by its founder and made into a far- 
reaching emotional idealism, based on the 
unity of mankind and natural phenomena, or 
the creative impulse immanent in all things 
and equalitarian theories. In some ways the 
creed approximates to Pantheism, except that 
the conception of a personal God is more 
pronounced. It has endured great persecutions, 
and largely satisfies the emotional and intel- 
lectual needs of the East. 

Vassall-Phillips (O. R.), The Mustard-Tree: an 
Argument on behalf of the Divinity of Christ, 
with a Preface by RK. H. Benson, and an Epilogue 
by Hilaire Belloc, 5/ net. Duckworth 

This book addresses itself to those whuse 
difficulties in regard to the Catholic faith 
arise rather from a vague distrust than from 
objections in exact thought; and it proceeds 
on the principle of “‘ facts first, and explana- 
tions afterwards,’’ arguing from the existence 
and history of the Church, of the Papacy and 
the sacraments, to the divinity of their Founder, 
as affording the only sufficient explanation of 
the phenomena. The writer has, we think, 
somewhat hampered himself by dealing with 
two opponents in the course of one and the 
same argument. The difference between the 
position of the Rationalist who denies, and the 
Christian outside the Roman Communion who 
affirms, the divinity of our Lord, is, for his pur- 
pose, fundamental; and in the attempt to 
draw both together into his net, it is the 
Rationalist—his primary object—against whom 
he is least effective. As an illustration of 
the Catholic faith—according to the modern 
method of apologetic, and supported by ample 
quotation from the past—it is admirable. The 
usual historical points of controversy, as be- 
tween Rome and the rest of Christendom, 
hardly come within the scope of the work. 

Voluntas Dei, 5/ net. Macmillan 

A comprehensive essay in Christian philo- 
sophy, treating of the relation of God’s will 
to the world, to creation, autonomous life and 
purpose, and man’s religious and moral life. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


Archer (William), Art and the Commonweal, 6d, 
net. Watts 
This small ‘“pronunciamiento’’ of Mr. 
Archer’s is one of the tersest and most illu- 
minating he has done. He protests against 
the anti-social tendency of art, and urges that 
its inaccessibility to the generality of mankind 
is symptomatic of some inherent flaw in its 
structure ; that art is, in fact, centrifugal and 
diffusive rather than centripetal. He points 
out that in the very few epochs in which art 
has been the possession of the popular esthetic 
sensibility, its esoteric appeal has been the 
greatest. Lastly, he sketches various suggestions 
for the diffusion of culture, beginning, not from 
the top, but from below—not taking the Elgin 
marbles into Whitechapel, but creating a 
sufficiently decent environment to help in their 
appreciation. 

Babylonian Boundary-Stones and Memorial- 
Tablets in the British Museum, edited by L. W. 
King, with an Atlas of Plates, 40/ 

British Museum 
Contains thirty-seven texts, translated with 
annotation and editorial matter, twenty-five 
of which have not been previously published. 
The Babylonian system, which included as one 
of its social features the system of boundary- 
stones for the protection of private La sy 
lasted from 1450 B.c. to 550 B.c. A number of 
complete photographic reproductions of some 
of the monuments are supplied, and the work 
as a whole has been excellently done. 

Dickens (Guy), Catalogue of the Acropolis 
Museum: Vol. I. Archaic Sculpture, 10/6 net. 

Cambridge University Press 

A scholarly piece of work which should be 
invaluable to students. The Introduction 
contains some careful notes on such points as 
material and technique, subjects and meaning, 
and costume. There are illustrations in the 
text of the various exhibits, critical descriptions, 
and full references to authorities concerning 
them. This volume deals with the sculpture 


of the period preceding the invasion of Xerxes 
in 480 B.c., at present contained in the first 
seven rooms of the Museum. The second volume 
is to contain the rest of the sculpture, the terra- 
cottas, and the architectural fragments. 
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Griffith (F. Ll), Karandg, the Meroitic Inscrip- 

tions of Shablil and Karandg: Vol. V1. of 

the Eckley B. Coxe Junior Expedition to Nubia, 
issued from the University of Pennsylvania, 

Egyptian owe of the University 

Museum. hiladelphia, University Museum 

The fruits of many years’ research are incor- 
porated in this volume. The author's incentive 
was to discover some connexion linking the 

Meroitic writings with Egyptian demotic on 

the one hand, and Christian Nubian on the 

other. The collection of miscellaneous texts 
and the exhumation of altars, stele, inscriptions, 
and the like at Naga, Meroe, Shablil, and 

Karandg, brought a large amount of material, 

which is presented and classified here. Owing 

to the extreme difficulty of the language, the 

94 of decipherment has been slow. The 

ook is well furnished with paleographical 

tables, catalogues, indexes, and plates of the 
inscriptions unearthed. 
Woodward (A. M.), Annual of the British School 
at Athens: Index, Nos. I.—XVI., 10/ net. 
Macmillan 
This fine Index has been prepared to com- 
memorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
foundation of the School, and is a worthy tribute 
to the work of the many scholars who have 
contributed to make it a success. The Index 
is divided into three sections: (1) of authors, 

(2) epigraphical, (3) general; and is so tho- 

rough as to make any detail readily accessible. 








Poetry and Drama. 
Archer (William), Play-Making: a Manual of 
Craftsmanship, 7/6 net. Chapman & Hall 
A number of somewhat technical papers 
inquiring into theories of stagecraft, construc- 
tion, dramatic themes, &c. They are what we 
should expect from so capable a critic as 
Mr. Archer, but strike us as over-elaborated 
and slow-gaited. The greater part of the 
material is new. 

Bennett (Arnold) and Knoblauch (Edward), Mile- 

stones, a Play in Three Acts, 2/ net. 
Methuen 


The book version of the play we criticized in 
The Atheneum of the 9th inst. 
Easter Anthology (An), collected and edited by 
William Knight, 2/6 net. Sidgwick & Jackson 
This is a fairly comprehensive collection 
of English sacred verse for private reading, 
in view of the exigencies and sparseness of the 
material. It is divided into four sections, the 
periods ranging from the middle of the sixteenth 
century to the latter portion of the nineteenth. 
Only the first section is rich in poetic achieve- 
ment, holding the mystical raptures of the 
metaphysical a The rest show poverty 
in quality. The compiler exhibits a welcome 
broadness of mind, including, as well as writers 
of different schools of religious thought, the 
work of those who, though not Christians, have 
felt the greatness and solemnity of the sacred 
Season. The collection is not confined strictly 
to Easter, but also refers to events which pre- 
ceded the Crucifixion and followed the Resurrec- 
tion. Literary merit being the standard, 
defective verses are occasionally omitted. 
Hallard (James Henry), Omar Kheyyém traduit 
en vers frangais d’aprés la célébre version 
anglaise de FitzGerald, 2/6 net. Rivingtons 
The translator keeps close to the original—so 
close, indeed, that’ we doubt if all his idioms 
are sufficiently naturalized to appeal to French- 
men. He uses the fourth edition of the poem. 
He does not know, he says, a word of Persian. 
If he were an expert in that way he might modify 
his view that Omar’s references to love and 
wine are merely human, and have no reference 
to philosophic doctrines. 
Hardie (W. R.), Silvule Academice: Verses and 
Verse Translations, 7/6 net. Frowde 
Verses and translations in Greek and Latin 
by an accomplished composer who supplies 
the ordinary elegiacs and hexameters, and 
neat specimens of more difficult metres. 
Besides a number of epigrams, Prof. Hardie 
includes in Latin hexameters a panegyric of 
St. Andrews, a poem on Buchanan, renderings 
of Homerica, and two long pieces from Mac- 
aulay’s ‘ Lays,’ as well as various prose passages. 
The volume, as a whole, shows remarkable 
versatility and resource. 
Newsham-Taylor (Rev. J. H.), The Heart Hath 
Said, 1/6 net. Gay & Hancock 
Mr. Newsham-Taylor’s devotional and mis- 
cellaneous verse lacks inspiration. In thought 
it is trite and sentimental, and in rhythm 
pedestrian. 
Poems, by C. W. M., 3/6 H. J. Drane 
C. W. M.’s mature work shows no advance 
on the “ juvenilia’’ which his volume also 
includes. Verse so modish and so devoid of 
quality it has, happily, seldom been our lot 
to encounter. 
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Reid (John), Eila, and Other Poems. 

Glasgow, Fraser & Asher 
Here is another versifier who treats the 
“realm of imagination ”’ as a ‘‘ holiday resort.”’ 
We think he would have been well advised to 
disport himself in other pastures. His verse 
is not only derivative and commonplace, but 

does not strike us as sincere. 
Setting Sun (The), 1/6 net. John Murray 
In his Argument the anonymous author 
declares that the Muse bids him to satirize 
his age and country, but that he ends by praising 
both. The verse of ‘Hudibras’ and some 
ingenious double rhymes lead us to suppose 
that the intention is comic; but as a whole 
the poem is monotonous and flat, despite occa- 

sional flashes of verbal wit. 


Treasures of Lucretius, Selected Passages from 
the De Rerum Natur§é, translated into English 
Verse by Henry S. Salt, 1/ net. Watts 

The Introduction shows a keen appreciation 
of the genius of Lucretius, and the selected 
passages in decasyllabic verse with an irregular 
sequence of rhymed lines, as in ‘ Lycidas,’ are 
as effective as could be hoped. Sometimes the 
rendering is dull and formal, but it is hardly 
ever diffuse, and, on the whole, it is superior 
to the blank verse usually attempted. The 
moe ag are chosen “‘ mainly for their poetical 

eauty.” 

Walkerdine (W. E.), Hyacinths: a Poem. 

Cambridge, Heffer 

Mr. Walkerdine fingers, a pastoral flute, and 
“touches the tender stops” in tranquil, 
elegiac vein. Imagination he does not possess, 
but a florid and exuberant fancy that tickles 
the more meditative and lazy faculties. Occa- 
sionally he becomes tiresomely otiose and 
cloying in his sweetness. In other places the 
gentle motion of his verse is agreeable. 

Young (Blamire), The Children’s Bread, a One- 
Act Play: being a Tragedy or a Farce, accord- 
ing to How You Look at It. 

Melbourne, D. W. Paterson Co. 

A play belauding the comparative monetary 
superiority of the profession of haymaking over 
that of letters. As a drama, it seems to us 
lacking in character or distinction. 


Philosophy. 


Cooke (Harold P.), The Teaching of Philosophy to 

Pass-Men, 6d. Cambridge, Heffer 
A sound and reasonable plea for the teaching 

of philosophy upon Socratic lines. The author 
urges that we should start with the current 
ideas with which every student is familiar, 
instead of beginning with the classics and 
proceeding ‘“‘ad obscurum per obscurius.” 
Complementary to this is his view that we 
need more conversation and less lecturing. It 
may be objected that this lays a great burden 
upon the teacher, but the demand is not un- 
justified. For pass-men such a method is 
essential ; indeed, we think it the best means 
for any sound philosophical teaching. 

Penny (A. J.), Studies in Jacob Béhme, 6/ net. 

. John M. Watkins 

Students of mysticism will welcome the re- 

publication of these essays on the thought of the 
inspired shoemaker of Goerlitz, which first 
appeared in various periodicals here and in 
America. Much of the book consists of a 
collation and comparison of the most significant 
passages in Béhme’s works, and if the inter- 
pretations cannot always be accepted, they 
demand consideration from the profound study 
upon which they are based. 


History and Biography. 


Bede’s Ecclesiastical History: a Revised Transla- 
tion, with Introduction, Life, and Notes, by 
A. M. Sellar. Bell 

A welcome and careful revision of the trans- 
lation of Dr. Giles, which appeared in 1842. 
Since that date much work of importance has 
been done on the book, especially by the Rev. 
Charles Plummer, whose tin text has been 
used, and the translator has had an eye on the 
results of recent scholarship throughout. 


Burton (Lieut.-Col. R. G.), Napoleon’s Cam- 
paigns in Italy, 1796-7 and 1800, 5/ net. Allen 
Napoleon’s campaigns in Italy revolutionized 
modern warfare, and a new account of them 
needs no apology. The present volume must 
be commended for its lucid treatment, interest- 
ing historical parallels, and useful comments 
at the end of every chapter. There arc 4 maps. 
It forms Vol. XV_ of the Special Campaign 
Series. 





Germany in the Nineteenth Century: Five Lec- 
tures by J. H. Rose, C. H. Herford, E. C. K. 
Gonner, and M. E. Sadler, with an Introductory 
Note by Viscount Haldane, 2/6 net. 

Manchester University Press 
Based on a series of lectures delivered in the 
University of Manchester for the benefit 
primarily of the younger journalists of the 
district. The idea of promoting a better under- 
standing of the history of the German people 
during the last century is excellent, and the 
lecturers are all experts on politics, intellectual 
and literary history, economics, and education. 
They should, however, have had more space 
and time to deal with their themes: 124 pages 
of text is a meagre allowance, indeed, for so wide 
a survey, and Prof. Herford, who has two dis- 
courses, really says very little on some leading 
figures. We think some account of the science 
of Germany, with its admirable organization, 
would have been to the point. It is the field, 
perhaps, in which we have the most to learn 
from our neighbours. 


Mahler (Margaret), A History of Chirk Castle and 
Chirkland, with a Chapter on Offa’s Dyke, 
6/ net. Bell 

In this interesting history of a border strong- 
hold accurate study of original records is 
commended by an attractive style. The 
illustrations are numerous and to the point. 


Nasmyth (James), Engineer: an Autobiography, 
edited by Samuel Smiles. John Murray 
The seventh reprint of a book which is a 
striking record of invention and effort. In 
Murray’s Shilling Library. 
Stuart (James), Reminiscences, 10/6 net. Cassell 
A series of reminiscences written in the 
intervals of a busy life. They are in a free 
and somewhat conversational style, and de- 
cidedly entertaining throughout. There are 
excellent stories both of Scotch humour and 
the world of Cambridge. 


Terry (Charles Sanford), A Short History of 
Europe, from the Fall of the Eastern Empire 
to the Dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire, 
3/6 net. Routledge 


This compendious history takes us from the 
Renaissance to the abdication of Francis of 
Austria and the dissolution of the Holy Roman 
Empire in 1806. Its area extends throughout 
all the capital events and tendencies of European 
history within that compass, and, in view of the 
material available, the book is aptly condensed 
and finely proportionate, though the enforced 
massing of events becomes tedious and drives 
the reader into a false, because curtailed, 
perspective. The style is crisp and virile. 


Toyne (S. M.), History of the Haileybury College 
Debating Society, 2/6 net. Oxford, Blackwell 
London, Simpkin & Marshall 
The defect of smal] debating societies is the 
timidity and unreality of their discussions. 
In spite of the obvious sincerity of the proceed- 
ings here recorded, the topics and their treat- 
ment never broaden out into essentials. Several 
mediocre poems are included. 


Woodberry (George Edward), Swinburne, 5/6 net. 
New York, Macmillan Co. 

A reprint of an ardent and luminous mono- 
graph on Swinburne, published four years 
before his death. 


Geography and Travel. 


Adams (Joseph), Ten Thousand Miles through 
Canada: the Natural Resources, Commercia 
Industries, Fish and Game, Sports and Pastimes 
of the Great Dominion, 6/ Methuen 

A vigorous and effective narrative of a rapid 
tour through the great Northern Dominion. 
The author steers clear of the rocks and shallows 
of literary artifice, except where he quotes 
poetry. There is much lively description, and 
the book abounds in historical and social 
vignettes. There are some irrelevancies. The 
mention of the Crippen case in a book dealing 
with Canadian travel is grotesque. 


Baker (Capt. B. Granville), A Winter Holiday in 
Portugal, 12/6 net. Stanley Paul 
This is a rambling and discursive book of 
travel, which, as long as it is spontaneous 
and unaffected, in no way detracts from the 
merit and interest of the writing, but adds to 
it. But often these excursions remind us of 
the methods of Sterne, Fielding, and Heine, 
who for the author are disastrous models. 
Much detached history is mingled with personal 
observation and description of social manners 
and customs. The effect is again unequal— 
now fascinating, now tedious. 
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Oxford Mountaineering Essays, edited by Arnold 
H. M. Lunn, 5/ net. Edward Arnold 
For notice see p. 360. 
Stanford’s Geological Map of Central Europe, 5/ 
Taylor (Thomas E.), Running the Blockade: a 
ersonal Narrative of Adventures, Risks, and 
Escapes during the American Civil War. 
A cheap and serviceable reissue of a stirring 
narrative, furnished with plenty of incident. 
In Murray’s Shilling Library. 


Sports and Pastimes. 
Afoot round London: North, and South, by 


Pathfinder, 1/ net each. 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A reprint of articles which appeared in 
The Evening News during the summers of 
1910 and 1911. The writer shows considerable 
enterprise and ingenuity in his walks, and gives, 
we think, enough detail to enable others to 
follow in his steps. His gossip is not always 
to our taste, but is at least cheery, and much 
of his information is to the point. 


Education. 

Dopp (Katharine E.), The Tree-Dwellers, 1/; 
he Early Cave Men, 1/3; The Later Cave 
Men, 1/3 Harrap 
The author is instructor in the Extension 
Division of the University of Chicago, and well 
qualified to stimulate the teaching of kinder- 
m teachers and others similarly situated. 
e instruction embodied in these booklets 
is familiar in our schools at home, but its clear 
presentation here under the headings ‘ Things 
to Do,’ ‘Things to Think About,’ and ‘A 

Little to Read’ is valuable. 


Philology. 


Catalogue of the Telugu Books in the Library of 
the British Museum, compiled > D. Barnett, 
32/6 ritish Museum 

Telugu is the most important, numerically, 
of the Dravidian languages spread in varying 
strength over Southern India and Northern 
Ceylon. The extant Telugu literature may be 
said to have originated early in the eleventh 
century with the version of the ‘ Mahabharata’ 
by Nannaya. Since then the literary output 
has steadily increased in extent and quality. 
The present compilation should be invaluable 
to students of the language. 

Gadelica: a Journal of Modern Irish Studies, 

Vol. I. No. 1, 2/6 net. 

Dublin, Hodges & Co, 


School-Books. 


Heaton (Ellis W.), The Junior Scientific Geo- 
graphy : Book V. The Monsoon Region of Asia, 
Od. net. Ralph & Holland 
This book is intended especially for candidates 
taking the Oxford Junior Local Examination, 
in which the Monsoon region of Asia is ap- 
ointed as an optional subject in g aphy. 
he author has again shown his ability in 
rendering his information attractive to readers. 
The facts are expressed in simple language, and 
data are obtained from recent sources, while 
the diagrams and other illustrations are 
numerous and well chosen. 











Science. 


Backhouse (T. W.), Catalogue of 9,842 Stars, or 
All Stars Very Conspicuous to the Naked Eye, 
for the Epoch of 1900. Sunderland, Hills & Co. 

For notice see p. 367. 

Brown (Sir Hanbury), Irrigation: its Principles 

and Practice as a Branch of Engineering, 16/ net. 

Constable 

A new edition of this valuable and lucid 

exposition of the principles of irrigation. 

There are no radical alterations from the first 
edition. 

Burstall (F. W.), The Energy-Diagram for Gas, 
5/ net. Constable 

This small book contains a large map of the 
energy-diagram for one pound of nitrogen, with 
several pages of exposition illustrated by 
diagrams. It is a highly technical branch of 
thermodynamics, and many calculations are 
included. 

Hatfield (W. H.), Cast Iron in the Light of Recent 
Research, 10/6 net. Griffin 

This volume constitutes the most recent 
investigations into the properties of cast iron 
and the scientific principles on which its manu- 
facture is based. Included within the summa 
are the author’s own researches. The metal- 
lurgy of cast iron has been the subject: of much 
inquiry and controversy, and this embodiment 
of the latest theories should be highly service- 
able to specialists. There are many plates and 
diagrams and a good index. 
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Lankester (E. Ray), The Kingdom of Man, 6d. 








Watts 
This ate, papeceseeet edition has been 
specially revi and enlarged. There is also 


a new preface by the author. 


Sarkar (Benoy Kumar), The Science of History 
and the Hope of Mankind, 2/6 net. Longmans 
The author begins by demanding a science 
of history, and devotes three-quarters of his 
book to showing that everything is dependent 
upon everything else, and that nations, move- 
ments, tendencies, are what they are by reason 
of their surroundings and conditions. Then 
he declares that it is man’s power to utilize 
circumstances which separates him from the 
lower organisms and makes him more than 
the chance resultant of circumstances. 
Stocks (Herbert B.), Water Analysis for Sanitary 
and Technical Purposes, 4/6 net. Griffin 
An endeavour to give a concise account of 
the methods adopted in the analysis of water 
for sanitary and technical ann agp for the use 
of those interested in this branch of analytical 
work. Those processes only are described that 
have stood the test of long experience. The 
author emphasizes the fact that such analysis 
requires a considerable amount of practical 
experience in the laboratory, along with the 
skill that comes from long practice, neither of 
which can be acquired from books, but hopes 
that a practical manual such as the present may 
be a help towards gaining satisfactory results. 


Woolwich and Sandhurst Mathematical Papers for 
Admission into thé Royal Military Academy 
and the Royal Military College for the Years 
1905-11, edited by R. M. Milne, 6/ 

Macmillan 


Contains all the papers for the years desig- 
nated in book’-form. Presented compactly 
and in sequence, they should prove useful to 
those entering for the examination and desirous 
of testing the standard of the questions set. 


Juvenile Literature. 


All Time Tales: Fairy Tales and Story Poems, 
edited by C. Eliot Norton; Northland Sagas, 
retold by He Gilbert ; and Tales from the 
Kalevala, retold by Nannette Webb, 9d. each. 

Harrap 
In the search for new books for the modern 
child’s library all the literatures of Europe 
are ransacked and more or less wisely 
‘‘adapted.”” Of the three booklets under 
consideration, one calls for comment. The 
national epic of Finland, a collection of old 
ballads relating the history of four principal 
heroes, has been excellentl deantintell by Mr. 
W. F. Kirby (Everyman Series), but remains 
little known to the general reader. It is a long 
literary pilgrimage to make for material for 
juvenile adaptation, and one hardly worth the 
trouble, for, shorn of the rhythmic lilt of the 
simple Finnish metre, so closely followed in 
the ‘Song of Hiawatha,’ little remains in a 
bald prose version to satisfy any of the needs 
of youthful readers. 
Fiction. 
Birmingham (George A.), The Major’s Niece, 3/6 
Smith & Elder 
New edition in the Waterloo Library. For 
notice see Athen., May 6, 1911, p. 502. 
Dickens (Charles), David Copperfield, Vol. II. 
. net. elson 
Penrose (Mrs. H. H.), A Faery Land Forlorn, 6/ 
Alston Rivers 
The author’s subdued style is characteristic 
of her, and is not to every one’s taste. So 
quietly and slowly, and from _ such slight 
material, does she develope her final poignant 
situation that many will fail, we fear, to 
capeemee her conscientious method and the 
a a of claptrap which distinguishes her 
work. 


Thurston (E. Temple), The Apple of Eden. 


One of Stanley Paul’s Clear-Type Sixpenny 
Novels. 


Twain (Mark), The Adventures of Huckleberry 


Finn (Tom Sawyer’s Comrade), 7d. net. 
Nelson 
We welcome a reprint at a cheap price of 
this admirable book, which has long been the 
delight both of young and old. If Mark Twain 
had written only this story his fame would be 


secure. 
Walpole (Hugh), The Prelude to Adventure, 6/ 


Mills & Boon 

The book shows a curious blending of the 
bizarre with the commonplace which leads 
to some remarkable situations. The characters 
have individuality, and are for the most part 
carefully and sympathetically drawn, although 
in certain instances they strike us as somewhat 
neurotic and hysterical. A pleasant contrast 
to a rather morbidly sensational theme is 
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formed by the vigorous sketches of college life 
The story has an unusual and, perhaps, un- 
satisfactory conclusion, but is noteworthy in 


style. 
Whyte (Adam Gowans), Yellowsands: a Holida 
Tale, 6/ Blackwoo 
It ge patience to reach the heart of 
this book, the beginning is so long; but, when 
the story at last develops, it grows more 
interesting. The tale is of a misunderstanding 
between man and wife, which their friends 
take great pains to clear up. 
Wilson (Christopher), The Heart of Delilah, 6/ 
lackwood 
An ingenious plot, in which a barrister, a 
millionaire, and an actress all have their part. 
The characters are lifelike, and the story, simply 
told, has the merit of a not too obvious ending. 
** Delilah’s heart’? and a murder discovered 
in the first chapter are its chief themes; and 
there are some good situations. The love- 
making shows occasionally a lamentable want 
of taste. 
Wood (Mrs. Henry), Within the Maze. 
In Macmillan’s Sixpenny Series. 








General Literature. 
Bates (E. Katharine), Psychic Hints of a Former 
Life. Theosophical Publishing Society 
The author narrates a series of psychic 
experiences in support of a friend’s claim to be 
the reincarnation of Queen Elizabeth. 
Chambers (R. W.), Widsith: a Study in Old 
English Heroic Legend, 10/ net. 
Cambridge University Press 
This volume embodies a close and thorough 
examination of the Old English heroic poem. It 
deals with the German heroic age which was the 
environment of ‘ Widsith,’ with its embryonic 
story material, the critical theories that have 
been expounded on it, its geography, language, 
and metre. The actual and small text is 
laced towards the end. The resurrection of 
Millerhoff's theories, which have _ received 
scholarly depreciation, especially by the Oxford 
school, of late years, is interesting and curious. 
We are inclined to think that the author has 
somewhat overrated *Widsith’ and under- 
rated ‘ Beowulf.’ 
City of London Year-Book and Civic Directory for 
1912, 5/ net. Collingridge 
Guest (L. Haden), Theosophy and Social Recon- 
struction, 6d. net. J 
Theosophical Publishing Society 
This booklet is an honest and useful attempt 
to increase that volume of public opinion 
which may eventually create an environment 
in which each will hove the opportunity of 
growth which his stage of development needs. 
To the Theosophist the differences between 
men depend upon the length of their evolution, 
and not on differences of their essential nature. 
Dr. Guest is a little prone to dwell on the 
condition of terrestrial perfection which is to 
emerge from the confusion of the present. 
For robust souls this holds no lure compared 
with that presented by the idea of perpetual 
struggle and growth. In outlining a scheme 
of ucation in citizenship, he emphasizes 
the utility of statutory meetings, not suffi- 
ciently appreciating, we think, the greater 
influence of the printed word. It is unlikel 
that in matters of physical well-being we shall 
ever be to Australia and New Zealand in the 
position of tutor, as implied in one passage; 
and the reference to certain model employers 
of labour needs supplementing by a word as 
to the reasons why “ they are not regarded too 
favourably by the working-classes themselves. 
Harris (Joseph), Random Notes and Reflections, 
2/6 Liverpool, the Author 
We fail to understand why the author 
published this book. Its “reflections” are 
such as commonplace people give vent to in 
random conversation, and not commended by 
any gift of style. 
McCarthy (Michael J. F.), The Nonconformist 
Treason ; or, The Sale of the Emerald Isle, 6/ 
Blackwood 
Many are oeaty familiar with the author’s 
contributions to Irish political controversy. 
His latest book is like its predecessors. ‘ 
Quest (The), April, 2/6 net. J. M. Watkins 
It is difficult to select for special mention 
any of the articles in the latest number of 
this scholarly review, but ‘ Totemism in the Old 
Testament’ and ‘The Method of William 


Blake ’ interested us most. 

Who’s Who in Dickens: a Complete Dickens 
Repertory in Dickens’s Own Words, compiled 
by Thomas Alexander Fyfe, 6/ net. 

Hodder & Stoughton 
There are already at least two Dickens 
dictionaries, but we think there is room for 
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the present volume as an aid for reference. 
It is convenicntly owes in one alphabetical 
index, and gives details of places as well as 
persons. The former appear to be incomplete. 
We fail, for instance, to find the Fleet Prison. 
The book of Dickens in each case is mentioned, 
but no attempt is made to give precise 
references to chapters. 

Woodberry (George Edward), Great Writers: 
Cervantes, Scott, Milton, Virgil, Montaigne, 


Shakspere, 5/6 net. 
New York, Macmillan Co. 
We are glad to welcome a reprint of these 
incisive and imaginative papers. 
Woodberry (George Edward), The Torch, 5/6 net. 
New York, Macmillan Co. 
These essays on race power in literature, 
delivered before the Lowell Institute in Boston, 
were first published in 1905. They treat well 
the various renderings of the Titan myth, of 
more general literature, and of Spenser, Milton, 
Wordsworth, and Shelley. We are inclined to 
disagree with many deductions of the author, 
especially that which designates Imogen and 
Cordelia as “‘ simple types of womanhood.” 
Pamphlets. 
Saleeby (C. W.), Natural Ethics in Theory and 
Practice, 2d. Watts 
These three short lectures cannot be said 
to be enlightening. Dr. Saleeby touches great 
subjects lightly and without sufficient know- 
ledge. The lectures sound like sermons which 
might have been delivered from a pulpit. He 
has little new to say except that he would like 
all children to be educated with a view to 
parenthood. What steps he proposes to 
achieve this end he does not tell us. 
FOREIGN. 
Law. 
Vecchio (G. del), Sull’ Idea di una Scienza ael 
Diritto Universale Comparato. 
Turin, Fratelli Bocca 
La Comunicabilita del Diritto. 
Trani, Vecchi & Co. 
Il Progresso Giuridico. 
Rome, Presso la Rivista Italiana di Sociologia. 
Studies in the evolution of law. The first 
is a second and revised edition (1909) of a 
paper read before the Philosophical Congress of 
Heidelberg in 1908. The second is a pamphlet 
referring to an appendix in that work. The 
third is a reprint of a few pages only. 
Philosophy. 
Faguet (Emile), Initiation philosophique, 2fr. 
Paris, Hachette 
This little volume is concisely and luminously 
written. Many, discouraged from the study 
of ee, at the outset by lack of precision 
and clarity in textbooks, will find here in 
simple language a broad plan of the develop- 
ment of pou and the substance of the 
history of the great systems. In view of the 
narrow limits of the book, M. Faguet is to be 
congratulated on having covered a wide field 
in a suggestive manner. 
Mackenzie (W.), Alle Fonte della Vita. 
Geneva, A. F. Formiggini 
Prolegomena to science and art, founded on 
a philosophy of nature. With six illustrations. 
The chapters consider such questions as 
Biological Unity, Psychic and Teleological 
Energy, the Moral Principle in Nature, and 
the Omnipresence of Beauty. 
History and Biography. 
Kalff (G.), Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche 
Letterkunde, Zevende Deel, 16fl. 50. 
Groningen, Wolters 
This is Vol. VII. of Prof. Kalff’s ‘ History of 
the Literature of the Netherlands’; it includes 
Book VII. (‘The Literature of the Reign of 
William I.’), and Book VIII., that of modern 
times, i.e., from 1830 to the present day. The 
general plan of the work somewhat resembles 
Morley’s ‘ English Literature.’ 
Geography and Travel. 
Hallays (André), Touraine, Anjou, Maine, 5fr. 
Paris, Perrin 
Another delightful travel-book by M. Hallays, 
equal in excellence to its predecessors. he 
author does not limit himself to the beaten 
path, but introduces us to many lesser-known 
chateaux and towns. We note a fascinating 
chapter on Solesmes. 
Philology. 
Kleine Texte fiir Vorlesungen und Uebungen, 
herausgegeben von Hans Lietzmann. 
Bonn, Marcus & Weber 
We have received four more numbers of this 
excellent scries :— 
No. 83 presents ‘ Origenes, Eustathius von 
Antiochien, und Gregor von Nyssa iiber die 





Hexe von Endor, herausgegeben von Urich 
Klostermann.’ The three texts are printed 
with Biblical references beneath, and a few 
variant readings and emendations. These 
three early Christian expositions of the incident 
of the Witch of Endor—Origen’s curious defence 
of the literal truth of the story, the somewhat 
scornful and lengthy refutation of St. Eusta- 
thius, and St. Gregory of Nyssa’s letter on the 
subject to Bishop Theodosius—are preserved 
together in the tenth-century Codex Monacensis 
Greecus, 331 (M). 

89. Euripides Medea mit Scholien, heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Ernst Diehl.—The scholia are 
printed on alternate pages with the text, 
variant readings being given below. The 
scholiast on this play is, perhaps, unusually 
sage and entertaining; witness his remarks on 
Medea’s speech to the Pedagogus :— 

Oavudoa 5é éore rdv irepBddrovra Oupdy, bv exer 
kara Tod ’Idoovos 7 Mideca, dre xalrep mpordoxica 
hervovws AuTNOHTETOaL, Suws beep Tov AUTIoa Tov 
"Idoova aipeirar rovrous poveverw. 

91. Scholastische Texte, I. Thomas von 
Aquin: Texte zum Gottesbeweis, ausgewahlt 
und chronologisch geordnet von Dr. Engelbert 
Krebs.—This is the first number of a new sub- 
division of the series. The texts chosen to 
illustrate St. Thomas’s argument for the 
existence of God are: (1) his commentary on 
a passage of the ‘I. Liber Sententiarum’ of 
Peter Lombard ; (2) commentary on Articulus 
II., Queestio V. of the ‘ Quxstiones de Veritate’ ; 
(3) commentary on Aristot. ‘ Phys.’ VII. 1, 2, 
and VIII. 6-23; (4) commentary on Aristot. 
‘ Metaphys.’ XII. 6, 4; (5) from the ‘Summa 
contra Gentiles,’ c. 13, with passages from 
following chapters; (6) passages from the 
‘Summa Theologie ’ (I. 2, 3); and (7) Questio 
3, Art. 5 of the ‘ Questiones Disputatw de 
Potentia’ and c. 3 from the ‘ Compendium 
Theologiz.’ These extracts represent the first 
part only of the Thomistic argument, i.e., 
that for the existence of a First Cause; the 
second, that for the Personality of God, being 
too lengthy for the limits of these reprints. 

22/23. Jiidisch-Aramiiische Papyri aus Ele- 
phantine, sprachlich und sachlich erklart von 
Prof. Dr. W. Staerk.—This is a second and 
improved edition, with an interesting introduc- 
tion, a bibliography, and very full notes. The 
texts are legal pe ar By of which the most 
interesting are those connected with the 
marriage settlements of Mibhtahjah, daughter 
of Mahsejah. 

General Literature. 


Jakob (G.), L’Ilusion et la Désillusion dans le 
roman réaliste frangais, 3fr. 50. Paris, Jouve 
M. Jakob, in his interesting study, bases his 
argument on Taine’s theory of knowledge, and 
shows that reality is but a true hallucination— 
that is to say, what we term “realism” in 
literature is for the most part reality presented 
through the medium of the disillusion of the 
artist. The thesis is suggestive, and skilfully 
handled. 
Truc (Gonzague), Monsieur de Nugbo, Philo- 
sophe, 3fr. 50. Paris, Perrin 
This book is too reminiscent of Anatole 
France’s ‘ Histoire contemporaine’ to please 
readers who know the original. M. de Nugbo 
claims to be a philosopher, but is never con- 
vincing and often highly sententious. The 
writer has failed to make him either profound 
or original, though the style is good, and the 
book is in places amusing and naive. 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 
APRIL Theology. 


4 Character and Religion, by the Rev. and 
Hon. Edward Lyttelton, 5/ net. Robert Scott 
8 How a Modern Atheist Found God, by 
G. A. Ferguson. Lindsey Press 
8 The Church of etmeiaats by J. H. 


Crooker, D.D. 
Poetry and Drama. 


1 Mrs. Browning and her Poetry, by Kathleen 
E. Royds, 10d. Harra 

1 Scott and his Poetry, by A. E. Morgan, 10d. 

Harrap 

2 Shakespeare (Tudor), The Comedy of 

Errors, edited by Prof. F. M. Padelford, 1/ net. 
Macmillan 
History and Biography. 

2 The New History: Sa illustrating the 
Modern Historical Outlook, by Prof. James 
Harvey Robinson, 6/6 net. Macmillan 

11 My Memoirs, by Madame Steinheil, 10/6 net. 
Eveleigh Nash 





APRIL Political Economy. 
2 Elements of Socialism, by John S: ‘© and 
George Louis Arner, 6/6 net. acmillan 


Education. 
“1 Character Training, a Graded Series of 
Lessons in Ethics, by Emma Lyman Cabot, 
revised and edited for English Schools by 
Edward Eyles, 3/6 net. Harra) 
2 Social Aspects of Education, by Prof. 
Irving King, 7/ net. Macmillan 


School- Books. 


1 A Treasury of Prose and Poetry, for 
Learning by Heart, in Six Graded Parts, com- 
piled by Amy Barter: Parts I. to V., 5d., 6d. ; 
Part VI., 6d., 8d. Harrap 

1 Barons and Kings (1216-1488), by Estelle 
Ross, 1/6; Prize Edition, 2/6 net. Harrap 

1 Harrap’s Dramatic History Readers, Books 
I. and II., edited by Fred. E. Melton, 6d. each. 

Harrap 

1 Heroes of Old Britain, retold from Geoffrey 
of Monmouth by David W. Oates, 9d. Harrap 

1 La Littérature Anglaise, Pages Choisies 
de Taine, edited, with Notes and Exercises, by 
R. T. Currall, 8d. Harrap 

1 Stories of Pendennis and the Charterhouse, 
selected from Thackeray by Amy Barter, 1/6 


no, 
10 The Story of the Roman People, by FE. M. 
Tappan, 1/6; Prize Edition, 2/6 net. Harrap 

15 Grundziige der Naturlehre, being an 
Introduction to Scientific German, by Dr. J. G. 
Wallentin, edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by Prof. P. M. Palmer, 3/6 Harrap 

15 Mémoires d’un Collégien, par A. Laurie, 
edited, with Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and 
Vocabulary, by O. B. Super, 1/6 Harrap 


Science. 


2 Farm Boys and Girls, by Prof. William 
A. McKeever, 6/6 net. Macmillan 

2 Researches in Terrestrial Magnetism,. by 
Dr. C. Chree, 5/ net. Macmillan 

Fiction. 

2 Macmillan’s Sevenpenny Series : The Giant 
Fisher, by Mrs. Hubert Barclay; The Three 
Knaves, by Eden Phillpotts; John Silence, by 
Algernon Blackwood, New Edition; The Law of 
the Bolo, by Stanley Portal Hyatt, New Edition ; 
and The Stolen Bacillus, and Other Incidents, by 
H. G. Wells, 7d. net each. é 

2 Tales of Mean Streets, by Arthur Morrison 
New Edition, 1/ net. Methuen 

2 Sharrow, by Baroness von Hutten, 6/ 

Hutchinson 

2 Maurice : a Romance of a Welsh Coal Mine, 
by Joseph Keating, 6d. Hutchinson 
2 Tarantella, by Edith Macvane, 6/ 

Hurst & Blackett 
2 Saba Macdonald, by Rita, 6d. 


~] 


Hurst & Blackett 

3 ASon of the Immortals, by Louis bay ed 
Ward & k 

10 The Woman who Tempted, by Gertrude 
Warden, 6/ Ward & Lock 


General Literature. 


1 Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster, by D'Arcy 

W. Thompson, in the Harrap Library, 2/6 net 
Harrap 

1 Success Secrets, by O. S. Marden, Cheap 
Edition, 1/ net. Fisher Unwin 

2 Macmillan’s New Shilling ogg The 
Renaissance, by Walter Pater, New Edition; 
The Story of the Guides, by Col. G. J. Young- 
husband, New Edition; Eternal Hope, e 4 Dean 
Farrar, New Editions; and Gardeni or the 
Ignorant, by Mrs. C. W. Earle and Miss Ethel 
Case, 1/ net each. 

2 The Pocket Edition of the Works of 
Charles and Mary Lamb: Vol. II. Elia and 
the Last Essays of Elia, 5/ Methuen 

3 The Italians of To-day, by Richard Bagot, 
2/6 net. Mills & Boon 

11 Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack, = od 

Chatto & Windus 


Edition, 2 vols., 5/ net each 
NEXT MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 

In The Scottish Historical Review Dr. Maitland 
Thomson edits an unpublished Parliament roll 
of 1344, containing a remarkable record of a 
trial for treason. Sir James Balfour Paul writes 
on the post-Reformation elder; Mr. A. O. Curle 
on surviving Northern superstition; and Dr. 
Etzel on Swedo-Scote families. Sir H. Maxwell 
continues his translation of the Lanercost Chro- 
nicle, and Dr. G. Neilson reviews ,,Caithness 
archeology. 
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Kiterary Gossip. 

Tue Report of the Director of the 
Department of Historical Research of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
for 1911 gives an interesting account of the 
progress of the descriptive lists of English 
and other European archives in course of 
preparation by various editors. It is 
now decided that Prof. C. M. Andrews’s 
‘Guide’ to American materials in the 
Record Office shall be published in two 
volumes, and Vol. I., comprising the earlier 
State Papers, is in the press. 

Vol. II., dealing with departmental 
papers, has been delayed by the alteration 
of official references commented on in a 
previous report. Besides this important 
work, which ends with the year 1783, 
the preparation of a further descriptive 
list of papers from 1783 to 1860 by other 
experts is well advanced. At the same 
time further ‘Guides’ to the American 
materials in other European or American 
archives, which form part of the same 
series, have appeared. We have more 
than once called attention to this great 
national work, which in point of organiza- 
tion and historical method is unequalled 
by that produced in the Archives des 
Missions of any other country. 


WE are requested by Dr. J. F. Jameson, 
the Director of the above Depart- 
ment, to ask if any private owners of MSS. 
dealing with debates in Parliament on 
American affairs before 1783 would favour 
him with a reference to them. For 
some time past Dr. Jameson has been 
‘engaged in collecting data for this subject, 
and he is coming to England next July 
for the purpose of making further re- 
searches. Information addressed to him 
at the Carnegie Institution, Washington, 
wiil be gratefully acknowledged. 


THE Royat Commission ON PUBLIC 
ReEcorps is not likely to take any further 
evidence before May, being now occupied 
with the preparation of Part I. of its 
Report, dealing with the Record 
Office. A party of the Commissioners will 
visit the Dutch archives at the beginning 
of next month under official guidance. 


The Glasgow Herald comments on the 
longevity of members of the Edinburgh 
book - trade, noting that Mr. David 
Douglas (the publisher) is now 89, Mr. 
James Thin 88, and Mr. Andrew Elliot 82. 
Mr. Elliot is still alert and agile at 17, 
Princes Street, whence, in 1817, first 
issued Blackwood’s Magazine. He has 
been both bookseller and publisher. For 
the past twenty years he has had in 
progress a monumental work on Scottish 
calotypes, with reprints from the original 


— of those by D. O. Hill & 
A n of St. Andrews. : 


Tue University oF Lzeps have estab- 
lished a Professorship of Philosophy, and 
have appointed to the Chair Mr. C. M. 
Gillespie, who has been Lecturer in 
Philosophy in the Yorkshire College and 
in the University since 1893. 
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The Council have also established a 
Professorship of the English Language, 
in addition to the existing Chair of English 
Language and Literature, and have ap- 
pointed to the new Professorship Mr. 
F. W. Moorman, who has been Assistant 
Professor of English Language and Litera- 
ture in the University since 1904. 


Tuts month’s issue of the Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Society contains, 
in addition to Mr. Sauerbeck’s annual 
article, two papers of great interest. One, 
by Mr. R. A. Macdonald, adduces 
evidence to show that there is no essential 
connexion between the accumulation of 
capital and the rate of interest, and that 
the latter moves inversely as the rate of 
wages. Mr. T. T. Williams maintains 
the thesis that the recent rise in com- 
modity-prices has been associated with 
a rise in the rate of discount, which has 
brought about the fall in Consols. Mr. 
Sauerbeck’s article on ‘ Prices in 1911’ 
states that the index number for all 
commodities last year was two points 
higher than in 1910, while articles of food 
were 10 per cent higher. The table of 
quarterly movements of prices emphasizes 
the rapidity of this upward movement, 
for which the drought of last summer was 
largely responsible. 


Mr. S. R. ScareiLu-Birp, who recently 
retired from the Secretaryship of the 
Record Office after a service of over 
forty-five years, was, before he reached 
that position, a familiar and popular 
figure in the public search rooms of the 
Record Office as assistant and Super- 
intendent. During that time he compiled 
his ‘ Guide to the Public Records,’ which 
has now reached its third edition. 

He is succeeded as Secretary by Mr. 
R. A. Roberts, who has been for the last 
nine years an Assistant Keeper of the 
Records and Secretary to the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. 


Pror. Grorc BRANDES intends shortly 
to visit London for the purpose of giving 
one or two lectures on Shakespeare. 


Mr. C. J. Lonaman, at the recent 
annual meeting of the Booksellers’ Provi- 
dent Institution, stated that during the 
past year nearly 1,400/. had been dis- 
tributed in relief, and that the income 
from investments now amounts to 1,208I. 
The Institution has now completed its 
seventy-fifth year, the first meeting havi 
taken place in February, 1837 ; ‘ol 
has 697 members, the largest number in 
its history. Great regret was expressed 
when Mr. Longman mentioned the retire- 
ment, due to very serious ill-health, of 
Mr. Awdry, of W. H. Smith & Son, who 
has done so much as a trustee. Fortun- 
ately, he will be replaced by “one of 
the oldest and best friends of the Institu- 
tion”’—Mr. Darton. Mr. Longman also 
announced that arrangements had been 
made with the Stationers’ Company to 
make their Hall the head-quarters of the 
Institution, and that Mr. William Poulten, 
the Secretary of the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, had agreed to become the Assistant 


Secretary. 
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Pror. L. G. Kastner of the University 
of Manchester is eng upon an edition 
of the ‘Poetical Works of William 
Drummond of Hawthornden,’ which he 
hopes may be published early next year 
by the University Press. One of the 
chief points of interest in Prof. Kastner’s 
edition will be the rehabilitation of 
Phillips, and the demonstration that 
he followed closely, both in omis- 
sions and additions, an early issue of the 
‘Poems,’ before that of 1616, sent out 
privately by Drummond to a few intimate 
friends. This edition, which appeared 
without any date or place of publication, 
has been overlooked by former editors. 


Mr. MARMADUKE PICKTHALL’s latest 
novel, ‘ Larkmeadow,’ may be expected 
in August. The scene is laid in a Suffolk 
village, and the story will include some 
derision of the limitations imposed on a 
Parish Council. 


Mr. E. H. Buakenry, of the King’s 
School, Ely, will shortly issue his new 
volume of poems. The book has been 
printed throughout by himself at his own 
private press. A limited number of 
copies—sixty - five—have been struck off, 
and of these only forty are for sale. The 
subscription price is five shillings; but 
this will be raised after issue. 


Cot. H. C. Surtezs anp Mr. H. R. 
LEIGHTON, who are bringing out ‘A 
History of the Family of Surtees: its 
Descents and Alliances,’ will be pleased 
to receive any information, letters, &c., 
likely to be of interest to the family. 
All communications should be addressed 
to them care of Mr. M.S. Dodds, pub- 
lisher, 61, Quayside, Newcastle - upon - 
Tyne. 

In his new story ‘ The Common Touch,’ 
which will be published by Messrs. Smith 
& Elder about the middle of April, 
Mr. Austin Philips marks his belief in 
the sound instincts of the hard-working, 
hard-playing middle class. The action of 
the story centres in the post office of a 
provincial town, where the heroine goes 
as a clerk in search of “ copy,” and finds 
a new outlook on life. 


Messrs. Macmituan & Co. will publish 
shortly, in their ‘‘ New Shilling Library,” 
two books that have not before been 
issued. The first, entitled ‘Gardening for 
the Ignorant,’ is written by Mrs. C. W. 
Earle, author of that popular work 
‘ Pot-pourri from a Surrey Garden,’ and 
Miss Ethel Case. The second is a ‘ Life 
of David Livingstone,’ by the Rev. C. 
Silvester Horne, M.P. 


Mr. Epwarp W. B. Nicuotson, who 
died last week in his sixty - fourth 
year, had been since 1882 Librarian of 
the Bodleian, and previously Principal 
Librarian and Superintendent of the 
London Institution. He was a man of 








remarkable energy and versatility. A 
keen and effective head of his great 
library, he found time for all sorts of 
writing: Keltic researches, New Testa- 
ment and bibliographical studies, stories, 
poems, songs, and pamphlets. 
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SCIENCE 


loan, cena 


THE THEORY OF IMMUNITY. 


Dr. Burnet has written a book on 
Microbes and Toxins, containing the most 
recent knowledge on this subject. The 
volume has been prepared for the ‘‘ Biblio- 
théque de Philosophie Scientifique,’ and 
Metchnikoff, in the Introduction, points 
out the importance, at this stage in the 
history of bacteriological inquiry, of 
having a book which will set forth the 
general principles on which our knowledge 
is based. 


Now it cannot be said that Dr. Burnet 
has succeeded in providing a clear exposi- 
tion of these principles. When we 
read the chapters on immunity we 
feel that a great opportunity has been 
missed. It is a fact much to be deplored 
that the majority of scientific writers 
should be lacking in sense of style. 
This defect is chiefly apparent amongst 
those who may be termed “ specialists ” : 
they appear to be so engrossed in the 
details of their experiments that they 
fail to give the reader that continuity of 
thought which is essential in fixing 
the attention, and the consequence is 
that the reader’s mind wanders, and he 
becomes bored. 


In the first place, we are too conscious 
that the book is a translation. The 
meaning in some places would, no doubt, 
be clearer in the original, and when we 
compare it with the translation of 
Metchnikoff’s well-known work on ‘ Im- 
munity’ we are struck by the superiority 
of the latter. 

Chemistry, under the guidance of 
Pasteur, invaded medicine, and began the 
revolution. When he set himself to 
study infectious diseases in their relation 
to micro-organisms, the idea of profiting 
by their discovery and drawing from 
them a weapon against infections soon 
arose in his mind. 

He studied Jenner’s work on smallpox 
in the hope of finding some suggestions 
which would put him in the right path, 
and he induced his collaborators to seek 
in their experiments some method of im- 
munity for the animal organism against 
infective micro-organisms. 

It is a curious fact that chance seemed 
to help in the elucidation of this problem. 
In the autumn of 1879 Pasteur and 
his collaborators returned from their 
holidays, and began to resume their 
experiments on fowl-cholera, when they 
found to their great surprise that doses 
of the virus which had formerly killed the 
fowls now had no effect upon them. 
The virulent poison which had been 
laid aside during the holiday had under- 
gone some profound change. Pasteur at 





Microbes and Toxins. By Dr. Etienne 
Burnet, of the Pasteur Institute of Paris. 
With a Preface by Elie Metchnikoff. 
Translated from the French by Dr. Charles 
Broquet and Dr. W. M. Scott. (Heine- 
mann.) 
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once saw that this check in his inocula- 
tions with old cultures would have an 
important bearing on the prevention of 
disease. He began to make exact experi- 
ments as to the vaccinating effect of 
these micro-organisms which had become 
innocuous. These researches led him to 
the discovery of two great principles, 
namely, the attenuation of the virus, and 
the vaccinating property of attenuated 
micro-organisms ; for he also proved that, 
if a normal animal is vaccinated, first 
with the innocuous virus, and subsequently 
with a poison which gradually increases 
in virulence, it will in due course become 
immune to a dose which would otherwise 
have proved fatal. These principles form 
the foundation of our practice at the 
present day. 








Pasteur, being a chemist, naturally 
gave a chemical explanation of the 
phenomenon of immunity. He thought 
that the reason the bacillus of fowl- 
cholera failed to grow in the fowl vacci- 
nated against this disease was that the 
body of the fowl no longer contained the 
necessary foodstuffs for the development 
of the microbe. 


Later several observers noticed, in 
making post-mortem examinations in 
cases of diphtheria, &c., that the bacilli 
were present in the white corpuscles of 
the blood, and the idea gained ground 
that these white cells conveyed the 
poison to distant parts of the body; but 
it was not until Metchnikoff proved that 
these white cells were capable of digesting 
the microbes (intra-cellular digestion), 
and thus acted as protectors to the body 
against disease, that the theory of phago- 
cytosis took the field. This discovery 
proved that immunity is a function of 
cells, that is to say, a biological rather 
than a chemical phenomenon. The 
battle between the phagocytes and the 
microbes can now be actually seen under 
the microscope. 


The next notable advance in our 
knowledge was made by Roux who dis- 
covered the toxin of diphtheria while 
Behring discovered the antitoxin. Atten- 
tion was now focussed on the fluid con- 
tents of the blood. An enormous amount 
of work has been done in this particular 
sphere, and substances which at present 
refuse to be analyzed have been isolated 
from the blood serum: they are col- 
lectively termed the protective substances 
of the blood. Sir Almroth Wright and 
Prof. C. C. Douglas, in this country, 
have been the pioneers in this direction. 
These protective substances, as is becoming 
daily more apparent, play a very important 
part inimmunity. It can be demonstrated 
that if, for instance, typhoid bacilli and 
phagocytes alone are placed under the 
microscope, the phagocytes do not attack 
the bacilli; but if to the specimen is 
added some protective substance from 
the blood, the bacilli, which previously 
were very active, suddenly become less 
so, and the observer would say they 
had become sleepy. A remarkable change, 
however, takes place in the attitude of 
the phagocytes, for they, on the other 
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hand,j become more warlike, and, advan- 
cing towards the bacilli, proceed to devour 
them. The gradual destruction of the 
bacilli can be seen to take place within 
the bodies of the phagocytes. 


The advocates of the humoral theory 
say that the phagocytes by themselves 
cannot attack the bacilli unless the latter 
are first made drowsy by the protective 
substances. Metchnikoff does not deny 
the importance of the protective sub- 
stances, but asserts that one of the chief 
of these substances (the complement) is 
enclosed in the phagocyte, and cannot 
escape unless the cell-wall of the phagocyte 
is damaged, thus allowing the complement 
to escape. He criticizes the experiment 
described above by saying that, in separat- 
ing the phagocyte cells from the blood, 
the necessary manipulation probably 
damages the cell-wall of the phagocyte, 
and so allows some of the complement to 
escape. His opponents, on the other 
hand, assert that the complement is 
contained in the fluids of the blood, and 
not in the phagocyte. We cannot enter 
here into the details of this interesting 
controversy, but we remark in closing that 
the problem of immunity is still far 
from being solved, but perceptibly nearer 
a solution than it was thirty years ago. 














OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Catalogue of 9,842 Stars, or All Stars Very 
Conspicuous to the Naked Eye, for the Epoch 
of 1900, by T. W. Backhouse (Sunderland, 
Hills & Co.), is a very carefully compiled 
catalogue of naked-eye stars, undertaken 
for the purpose of the construction of a 
star atlas suitable to the needs of meteo 
observers. The catalogue is arranged in 
alphabetical order of constellations, and 
in order to attain uniformity throughout 
the northern and southern hemispheres it 
was decided to adopt the stellar magnitude 
6°4 of the Harvard scale (which, as is usual 
nowadays, is here adopted as the standard 
scale) as the lower limit of faintness which 
would ensure the inclusion of all objects 
down to that limit. The author points out 
that stars fully half a magnitude fainter 
than the adopted limit are within the reach 
of keen eyesight, and regrets that material 
was not available for bringing the catalogue, 
complete for both hemispheres, strictly 
to the naked-eye limit. But as Ambronn’s 
‘ Sternverzeichniss, enthaltend alle Sterne 
bis zur 6’5ten Grésse,’ published a few years 
ago, contains only 7,796 stars, it will be 
seen that Mr. Backhouse has succeeded in 
collating some 2,000 more objects, and in 
this respect it must be conceded that he has 
achieved a really useful piece of work. 
It is, however, as a register of star mag- 
nitudes that this catalogue will be most 
often consulted. The observed magnitudes 
(reduced to the standard) appear to have 
been collated with care, and combined 
with judgment, to form the adopted mag- 
nitudes, and the catalogue furnishes 
to the observer of these lucid stars 
a register to which high authority may 
confidently be attached. The places of the 
stars are given to tenths of a minute of 
time in right ascension, and to minutes of 
arc in declination. As these places are 
for the epoch 1900 they are already out of 
date, and it is to be regretted that the 
approximate values of the precessions have 
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not been given, as in this way the incon- 
venience might easily have been remedied 
by those using the catalogue for practical 
purposes. The following errata have been 
noticed: P. xii, bottom line, for ‘* 9858” 
read 9842; p. xv, line 24, for “ calula- 
tion’? read calculation; p. xvii, line 25 
for ‘‘ Oxeniensis”” read Oxoniensis ; p. xx, 
line 3 from bottom, for ‘‘ Fondamental ”’ 
read Fundamental, 








SOCIETIES. 


BrRITIsH ACADEMY.—March 20.—The Master 
of Peterhouse, President, and subsequently Sir 
Arthur Evans, in the chair. 

Mr. G. F. Hill read a paper on ‘Some Pales- 
tinian Cults in the Greco-Roman Age.’ The 

aper discussed some of the cults which are shown 
by the local coinage and other evidence to have 

revailed in Palestine, especially in Samaritis and 

udmwa, in the Greco-Roman age. Such are: 
cults of purely Greek or Roman origin, sometimes 
contaminated with local elements ; more definitely 
Syrian cults, such as that of Zeus Heliopolites ; 
and the Philistine cults of Ascalon and Gaza. 
At Ceesarea and other cities the figure of a goddess 
holding a human bust is to be interpreted as 
Astarte (functioning as city-goddess) holding the 
bust of the Emperor. ysa-Scythopolis and 
Raphia provide representations from the legend 
of the birth of Dionysus, episodes of which were 
associated with these places. At Neapolis in 
Samaria there is a remarkable representation of 
the sacred mountain Gerizim, on which was the 
temple of Zeus Hypsistos: he is distinct from 
Zeus Heliopolites, who was also worshipped at 
Neapolis, and for whose consort the Neapolitans 
seem to have adopted a local modification of the 
Ephesian Artemis. ‘The consort of Zeus Hyp- 
sistos appears in a form resembling Hera. A 
third goddess, standing on a lion, may be meant 
for Atergatis. The cult of the Emisene mountain- 
god Elagabal prevailed at Neapolis and Allia 
Capitolina during the reign of Elagabalus. The 
Philistine cities seem to show no trace of Dagon. 
But at Ascalon we find the marine Astarte as 
city-goddess, accompanied by a dove; Derketo 
or Atergatis, with a crescent on her head, holding 
a dove and standing on a Triton; and a deity, 
robably male, whose name is given as Phanebalos 
meaning ‘‘ manifestation of Baal’’): he is a war- 
deity, and his weapon is a harpé. Egyptian 
influence is seen in figures of Osiris and Isis, 
which are, however, syrianized by association 
with lions. The coins of Gaza are in conformity 
with the traditions of the connexion between 
Gaza and Minoan Crete—traditions which have 
been confirmed by recent discoveries. We find 
evidence of the cult of Minos ; of Io, who is repre- 
sented both in human form and as a heifer beside 
the city-goddess ; and especially of Marnas, the 
Cretan Zeus (whose Syrian-sounding name is 
probably Cretan in origin, and who is worshipped 
with an Artemis-like figure representing the 
Cretan Britomartis). A discussion followed, in 
which Mr. Hall, Mr. King, Miss Gertrude Bell, 
Dr. Gaster, Dr. Biichler, Prof. Heckler, Dr. 
Hirschfeld, and Sir Arthur Evans tvok part. 





Royvat.—March 21.—Sir Archibald Geikie, 

President, in the chair.—Lord Rayleigh read a 

aper ‘ On the Self-Induction of Electric Currents 
In a Thin Anchor-Ring.’” 

Mr. R. J. Strutt read a paper on ‘ The After- 
Luminosity of Electric Discharge in Hydro- 
gen observed by Hertz.’ Hertz observed that if 
leyden - jar discharges were passed through 
hydrogen at a pressure of, say, 100 muin., the gas 
remains luminous for a smal] fraction of a second 
afterwards. His method of experimenting was 
to allow the gas from the discharge tube to be pro- 
jected into another vessel by the explosive action 
of the discharge. The after-luminosity was in 
this way isolated from the discharge and observed 
in the auxiliary vessel. 

Hertz did not succeed in determining the exact 
conditions for obtaining this effect with certainty. 
It was stated by Mr. Strutt that the afterglow 
shows a sulphur spectrum—that developed in 
the flame of burning carbon disulphide, or, 
better, by sulphur vapour in a stream of active 
nitrogen. 

By cooling an annexe to the apparatus in 
liquid air the blue glow disappears, and is restored 
on heating up. ‘The constituent responsible for 
it has been frozen out in this treatment, and the 
pure hydrogen remaining gives no afterglow 


whatever. ’ 
It is concluded, therefore, that Hertz’s effect 
is due to the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen 





in the hydrogen employed. . It appears to be an 
exceedingly sensitive test for the presence of this 
gas. If a bubble of sulphuretted hydrogen is 
admitted the apparatus is grossly contaminated, 
and sulphur is deposited on the glass walls. 
After this it is impossible to get rid of the glow 
by freezing. 

Greenish-blue glows kindred to the above are 
obtained if selenium or tellurium is introduced. 
It is conjectured that sulphuretted hydrogen 
is decomposed by the discharge, that sulphur 
vapour emerges in a gee nd active state, and 
that it then unites with hydrogen, the blue glow 
accompanying this process. 

Mr. J. H. Poynting read a paper ‘On the 
Changes in the Dimensions of a Steel Wire when 
Twisted, and on the Pressure of Distortional 
Waves in Steel.’ In this paper it was shown that 
if the wire is previously straightened by heating 
it under tension, the lengthening is, within errors 
of measurement, the same for all loads which 
could be applied, so that, as was supposed, the 
only function of the load in the earlier experi- 
ments is to straighten the wire. In all wires 
examined so far the lowering is symmetrical 
about a point a fraction ofa turn, always in the 
counter-clockwise direction from the condition 
of no twist. 

Messrs. H. S. Patterson, R. S. Cripps, and R. 
pee a communicated a paper on ‘The 
Orthobaric Densities and Critical Constants of 
Xenon.’ 

Messrs. W. A. Harwood and J. E. Petavel 
sent a paper on ‘ Experimental Work on a New 
Standard of Light.’ The source of light consists 
of a strip of pines heated by an electric 
current. The thermopiles measure the radiation 
passing through (a) a plate of black fluorspar, 
(b) a water-trough. The thermopiles are con- 
nected in opposition. As the current through 
the strip is increased, the intensity of the luminous 
radiation increases more rapidly than the in- 
tensity of the radiation of longer wave-length. 
Therefore, for a given thickness of the absorbing 
media and distance of the thermopiles, there 
will be one definite temperature at which the 
reading of a galvanometer in the thermopile 
circuit will be zero. A long series of experiments 
showed that the light could be kept constant 
within + 0°5 per cent when a constant temperature 
was maintained by the above criterion. It was 
intended to use the method to establish a second- 
ary standard of light which would not be subject 
to the periodic fluctuations of flame standards 
or the gradual decay on incandescent standards. 
The investigation showed, however, that excep- 
tional care and manipulative skill were required to 
maintain the apparatus in good working order, 
and from a practical point of view this defect 
| outweighs the advantages gained. 

Mr. J. A. Crowther read a paper ‘On the 
Distribution of the Scattered Réntgen Radiation.’ 
Experiments have been made to determine 
accurately the distribution of the scattered 
Réntgen radiation round a radiator. It has been 
found that the radiation can be divided into two 
parts—uwa true scattered radiation, distributed in 
accordance with the usually accepted theory of 
the scattering, and an additional or excess 
radiation. The curves representing the distribu- 
tion of the latter have been found to resemble 
those previously obtained for a parallel pencil 
of f-rays after passing through thin sheets 
of matter. The constants of the curves have 
been determined for primary rays of different 
qualities and for radiators of different materials. 
As the primary rays become harder the whole 
intensity of the excess radiation for a given 
radiator becomes less, and the angle with the 
ptimary beam, at which its intensity reaches a 
maximum value, becomes smaller. The intensity 
of the excess radiation becomes greater as the 
atomic weight of the radiator is increased. 
Within the limits of the experimental error the 
quality of the radiation is the same as that of 
the primary beam producing it. 

Mr. E. A. Owen read a paper on ‘ The Passage 
of Homogeneous Réntgen Rays through Gases.’ 

Mr. J. C. Chapman read a paper on ‘ Fluo- 
rescent Réntgen Radiation from Elements of 
High Atomic Weight.’ 

Mr. J. A. Gray read a paper on ‘ The Nature of 
y-Rays excited by fB-Rays.’ A determination 
has been made of the relative amount of emergent 
and incident y-radiation excited in ‘‘ radiators ’’ 
of different thicknesses and different materials. 
Results of the experiments are: (1) The emergent 
y-radiation is generally greater in amount than 


the incident radiation, and is more penetrating.. 


2) The ratio of emergent to incident y-radiation 
is greater, for radiators of the same material, 
the thinner the radiator ; for radiators of different 
materials thick enough to stop the f-rays, the 
lower the atomic weight of the radiator. (3) 
The results obtained point to the conclusion that 





the excited B-ray is an entity, the direction of 
which is nearly that of the y-ray exciting it. 
(4)The chance of a B-ray making a y-ray is roughly 
proportional to the atomic weight of the radiator, 
provided the f-ray spends its range in the radiator. 





GEOLOGICAL.— March 21.—Dr. Aubrey Strahan, 
President, in the chair.—The following communi- 
cations were read: ‘On the Glacial Origin of 
the Clay-with-Flints of Buckinghamshire, and 
on a@ Former Course of the Thames,’ by Dr. 
R. L. Sherlock and Mr. A. H. Noble. The paper 
was founded on observations made during the 
sagens of some 260 square miles on the 6-inch 
scale in Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, Hertford- 
shire, and Middlesex. The superficial deposits 
are divided into clay-with-flints with the asso- 
ciated gravelly drift, and the fluvioglacial gravels, 
There are, in addition, certain high-level gravels, 
older than any of these, and also the river-gravels 
and alluvium of the present streams, none of 
which deposits was dealt with in thepaper. Evi- 
dence was given to show that the clay-with-flints 
and gravelly drift were formed by an ice-sheet 
which came from the north or north-west over 
the Chiltern Hills. Only the clean upper layers 
of ice surmounted the escarpment, and this 

roduced the clay-with-flints and gravelly drift 
rom the “ head’ (Chalk and Eocene waste), 
which had been accumulating for ages. At that 
time the Thames flowed, at the foot of the Eocene 
escarpment, from Bourne End through Beacons- 
field and Rickmansworth to Watford. The ice- 
sheet blocked the river-channel between Bourne 
End and Rickmansworth about the time of maxi- 
mum cold, and diverted the Thames southwards 
at Bourne End. ‘The river beyond Watford was 
further blocked by the Eastern Drift, which has 
left boulder clay near Hatfield and at Finchley. 
The section of the river between Rickmansworth 
and the Eastern Drift had its direction of drainage 
reversed, and the water escaped at Rickmans- 
worth by a new channel which became the Colne. 
On the melting of the ice, fluvioglacial gravels 
(plateau gravels of some writers) were left over 
a great area. These gravels are composed chiefly 
of Eocene and Cretaceous materials derived from 
the gravelly drift, but also contain Bunter 
pebbles, which have been brought down the 
Thames. The Bunter pebbles are particularly 
abundant in a band between Bourne End and 
Watford ; to the south only a few, presumably 
washed out of the band, are found. They are 
believed to show that the Thames in times of 
flood returned to its former course. The floods 
from the melting ice, added to the waters of the 
Thames and Colne, produced, by denudation of 
the Eocene clays, the great flat through which 
the Thames now flows east of Maidenhead, and 
which, opposite Iver, is 8 miles wide. After the 
retreat of the ice, the Wye and Misbourne ex- 
tended their channels over the fluvioglacial gravel 
flat, and some other small streams were formed. 

‘Some New Lower Carboniferous Gasteropoda,’ 
by Mrs. Jane Longstaff (née Donald). Eight 
species of gasteropoda were described, six being 
regarded as belonging to five new genera or sub- 
genera, the others representing Pithodea (De 
Koninck), which has not previously been recorded 
from the British or Irish carboniferous limestone. 
Among others, the shell of Pleurotomaria (Tropi- 
dostropha) griffithi (M‘Coy) was described in detail, 
and the nature of the fine pitting of its external 
surface discussed. 





ZOOLOGICAL.— March 19.—Mr. S. F. Harmer, 
V.-P., in the chair. 

Mr. G. Dollman exhibited a monkey, belong- 
ing to the rare genus Rhinopithecus, from Tonkin, 
which he considered to represent a new species, 
and proposed to call Rhinopithecus avunculus. __ 

Mr. A. R. Dugmore gave a lantern exhi- 
bition of a large number of photographic 
studies of wild animals in British East Africa 
and Newfoundland. The beautiful series of 
pictures was briefly described by Mr. Dugmore, 
who dwelt particularly on the advantage to be 
gained by hunting with the camera. 

Mr. E. W. Shann read a paper entitled 
‘ Observations on some Alcyonaria from Singa- 
pore, with a Brief Discussion on the Classification 
of the Family Nephthyide’ ; and Mr. T. H. Withers 
one on ‘Some Early Fossil Cirripedes of the 
Genus Scalpellum.’ 





HistToricaL.— March 21.—The Ven. Archdeacon 
Cunningham, President, in the chair.—A paper 
was read by Mr. B. K. Henderson on ‘ The 
Commonwealth Charters to the Towns.’ Mr. 
Henderson showed that the Protectorate re- 
modelled the corporations to put a party favour- 
able to the existing Government into power, 
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much on the same lines as those followed after- 
wards by Charles II. and James II., principally 
to secure election to Parliament of well-affected 
members for the boroughs. 

Prof. T. N. Mathur of Agra was declared 
elected a Fellow. Mr. J. W. Fortescue, King’s 
Librarian at Windsor, had been co-opted as a 
member of the Council. 





MALONE.— March 20.—Annual Meeting.—Mr. 
E. K. Chambers, President, in the chair.— 
The Report on the Society’s work for 1911 was 
adopted, and the officers were re-elected for the 
ensuing year. The Report showed that the Society 
had maintained the standard set at its inception 
in 1907 of printing five plays and one part of 
Collections (notes on the publications, dramatic 
fragments and records, &c.) in each year. 
The five parts of Collections now issued are pro- 
vided with an index and title-page, and it is not 
proposed for the present to continue the series, 
in place of which a sixth ad will appear in the 
Society’s yearly output. The list of publications 
for 1911 is ‘Apius and Virginia,’ 4to, 1575; 
‘ Edward I.,’ 4to, 1593; ‘ George a Green,’ 4to, 
1599; ‘ Cesar’s Revenge,’ 4to (1607); and ‘Sir 
Thomas More,’ from MS. Harl. 7368 ; and Collec- 
lions, vol. i. part iv. (held over from 1910) and v. 
The list of plays to be printed in 1912 is: ‘ The 
Love of David and Bethsabe,’ 4to, 1599; ‘ The 
Two Angry Women of Abingdon,’ 4to, 1599; 
‘The Weakest Goeth to the Wall,’ 4to, 1600; 
‘Wily Beguiled,’ 4to, 1606; ‘ Englishmen for 
My Money,’ 4to, 1616; and two plays on Christ's 
Resurrection, from a private MS. 


*,* We hold over various reports till next week. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mox. Society of Engineers, 7.30.—‘ Ligno-Concrete,’ Mr. G. 0. Case. 
— Aristotelian, §.—‘Symposium : The Time Difficulty in Realist 
_, Theories of Perception,’ Dr. W. Brown and others. 
- i of British Archi , 8.—* Art Museums and Picture 
Galleries,’ Mr. E. T. Hall. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘Materials and Methods of Decorative 
Painting,’ Lecture III., Mr. N, Heaton. (Cantor Lecture.) 
— Geographical, 8.30.—The Mountains of Northern Sikkim and 
rhwal,’ Mr. A. M. Kellas. 
Tues. Institution of Civil Kngiveers, 8.—‘The Works for the Supply 
of Water to the City of Birmingham from Mid-Wales,’ 
Mesers. KF. L.. and W. L. Mansergh. 
— Zoological, 8.30. 
Wren. Entomological, 8. 











ANTHROPOMETRIC LABORATORIES: 


Dr. VENN of Cambridge has written to us 
with reference to the paragraph in our 
‘Science Gossip’ of the 9th inst. recording 
the establishment of the Anthropometric 
Laboratory at Oxford. He says that 
“just twenty-five Dg ago a similar scheme was 
started at Cambridge by the late Francis Galton. 
Some of the results have been published from 
time to time. As long ago as March 13th, 1890, 
an article appeared in Nature containing a careful 
analysis of some 3,000 cases taken from our 
students here. This contained, in particular, 
an elaborate investigation of the correlation, so 
far as this could be determined, between mental 
and physical capacity.” 

Our belief is that the late Sir Francis 
Galton first proposed an anthropometric 
laboratory in an article in The Fortnightly 
Review in 1882, and from 1884 to 
1891 maintained, at his own expense, such 
a laboratory in connexion. with the exhibi- 
tions at South Kensington. 

After Galton’s laboratory was closed, no 
attempt was made to replace it until 1909, 
when the Royal Anthropological Institute 
set up an Anthropometric Bureau in the 
exhibition at Shepherd’s Bush. This bureau 
was continued at subsequent exhibitions in 
1910 and 1911, under the direction of Mr. 
John Gray, the Treasurer of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute. A considerable 
number of measurements of the cranium 
and body were made, and also mental 
measurements with the apparatus of Messrs. 
McDougall, Spearman, and Gray. A | 
amount of valuable material has undoubtedly 
been accumulated for calculating new and 
interesting aver and correlations, and 
it is to be hoped that the movement will 
be continued by the establishment of 
Anthropometric Bureaus, open to the 
public, in all our large cities. 





Science Gossip. 


M. Daniet BERTHELOT, the distinguished 
son of a distinguished father, has just 
published a lecture delivered by him to 
the Société de Pathologie comparée upon 
‘The Physiological Effect of the Ultra- 
Violet Rays.’ In its course he had to tell 
the sad story of Dr. Billon - Daguerre, 
nephew of the inventor of photography, 
who suddenly lost the sight of one eye 
while looking at a mercury-vapour lamp 
without glasses. M. Berthelot showed with 
great clearness how the final cause of the 
activity of the ultra-violet rays is their 
extraordinarily high temperature, which, 
according to him, is, in the case of those 
given off by the mercury-vapour lamp, 
greater than that of the sun. It is to this 
that he attributes both their microbicide 
and their vivifying properties, as shown in 
their action on the growth of plants. As he 
says, we have not yet succeeded in producing 
in our laboratories the chlorophyll, or green 
colouring matter, which plants produce 
every day in the sun’s light, and, when we can 
do so, the problem of the chemical basis of life 
will be advanced a long step towards solution. 
That plants contain ferments and other 
matters acting as catalysers able to reduce 
the potential necessary for the chemical 
changes brought about by them is, as he 
says, probable; and thus, he thinks, the 
rays which cause death to lower organisms 
may prove our guide to the mysteries of life. 


Pror. J. K6NIGSBERGER has lately made 
researches into the connexion of the electron 
with chemical affinity, and decides that it 
possesses two sorts of affinity with regard 
to the atom. One of these, which he calls 
external affinity, is determined by the 
electrostatic attraction acting at a great 
distance, and the other, which he names 
internal affinity, is the electro-chemical 
one excited within the atom by electric 
forces. Thus he accounts for the fact that 
the vapours of sodium and mercury, which 
give off no electrons, are virtually non- 
conducting. This internal affinity, he 
thinks, is also shown in the production of 
negative ions in the canal-rays under certain 
conditions. 


THE phenomena supposed to be exhi- 
bited by the divining-rod, lately inves- 
tigated in this country by Prof. Barrett, 
lave now been seriously tested in German 
South-West Africa, where something like 
800 experiments were made with it in search 
of water, about 80 per cent of these being 
successful. It has also been used with 
success in Hanover to indicate the presence, 
or otherwise, of veins of salts of potash in 
the soil. The Ministry of Agriculture in 
France has appointed a departmental com- 
mittee to make similar experiments. 


A CanapIANn professor, Mr. William 
Barnes Fotheringham of Montreal, has nearly 
completed for publication a work entitled 
‘The Human Face: a Study of Physio- 
gnomical Varieties.’ The author classifies 
upwards of seventy distinct structural types 
of face, and explains in detail, with numerous 
photographs and drawings, the physiological 
causes for variation from the Hellenic 
standard. 


A PARTIAL eclipse of the moon, visible 
at Greenwich, occurs on the evening of 
April Ist. The first contact with the 
earth’s shadow takes place at 9h. 26m., and 
the last at llh. 3m., the middle of the 
eclipse being at 10h. 14m. The first contact 
with the shadow occurs very close to the 
south point of the moon’s limb. 





FINE ARTS 


—o— 


The Heroic Age. By H. Munro Chadwick. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 


Tus important book is a careful and 
learned study of a certain stage through 
which several Indo-European races seem 
to have passed, though at periods differing 
as widely as 1,500 years. Mr. Chadwick 
calls it the Heroic Age, owing to the 
peculiar literature it has in each case 
produced, and the social conditions de- 
scribed in that literature. He thinks 
that, had these analogous literatures been 
the echo of the beliefs common to the 
race before its separation by migrations, 
there could not have been so wide a 
severance in the dates of such Heroic 
Ages as that of the Greeks and of the 
Teutons. He also observes that all 
branches of the race do not afford evidence 
of it. Thus the Lithuanians show no 
trace of it, so far as we know. He tells 
us this, but omits any similar remark 
regarding the Latin branch. Is there 
the same absence here, or is it in some 
respect supplied by the legends of the 
early kings of Rome? It is perhaps too 
exacting to expect him to cover the whole 
field, but when a comparative study is 
announced, we feel ourselves justified in 
demanding at least a page to tell us why 
a leading branch of the race makes 
no figure in the book. 

When we come to the Celtic branch, 
the omission is even clearer. He gives 
us a few pages on the heroic poems of 
the Welsh, but regarding the Irish he 
excuses himself by saying in one place 
that most of their records have reached 
us in a prose form—which is no proper 
reason for ignoring them—and in another 
that the subject is so full of difficulty 
and controversy that he must leave it 
to the specialists. That is exactly what 
a comparative study should not do. 
The specialists are sure to take narrow 
views ; it is from such broad students as. 
Mr. Chadwick that we hope for light. 
We notice that he includes Servian 
heroic poetry, on which he does not claim 
to be an expert. The Irish Aryans stand 
so independent in language from both 
Greeks and Teutons, and are so im- 
portant in the likenesses and contrasts 
their literature shows to either, that we 
cannot but regret keenly that the author 
did not delay his work for a year or two and 
include this branch of his subject. For 
comparative purposes he need hardly 
have been expected to learn Old Irish; 
and the famous prose version of Ossian 
has surely been sufficiently sifted to 
show him what was genuinely old and 
what was due to the genius of Macpherson. 
From Prof. Ridgeway’s researches we 
should expect the Irish heroic age to be 
more like the Greek than was the Teuton, 
though in chronology the two Western 
branches are more on a par. 

It is, of course, a commonplace that 
among primitive peoples the same wants 
and circumstances produce the same 
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practical solutions and the same ideas. 
Hand-made pottery and flint arrow- 
heads show a great similarity in many 
diverse lands. It has been further noted 
that more advanced ideas are similarly 
found in wholly separate races, as, 
for instance, the oft-cited occurrence of 
the story of Odysseus and Polyphemus 
in far Siberia. In fact, “it is found 
with slight variants in many different 
parts of the world.” But how far 
does this general homogeneity carry us ? 
According to Mr. Chadwick, even as 
far as the creation of an heroic poetry 
founded on the similar circumstances of 
adolescent races in different ages and 
countries. But all his examples are from 
Aryan races. Could such a condition of 
society arise among Semites ? We should 
like to hear our author’s opinion how 
far the adventures of David, graphically 
told in the books of Samuel, correspond 
with the Heroic Age. There are many 
features very like those of Homeric 
heroes—the same combination of cruelty 
and deceit with generous feelings; the 
same literary excellence in the narrative, 
along with shocking savagery in the facts 
related ; the same intimacy of a strongly 
anthropomorphic God with the race of 
men. Here, too, there is ‘doubtless 
an historic kernel for the epic. Mr. 
Chadwick rightly insists that the more 
probable and far the simplest explanation 
of such a poem as the ‘ Iliad’ is that it 
is based on historic facts. All the dreams 
of the comparative mythologists about 
the sun or the dawn being personified in 
Achilles or Helen, in spite of seductive 
etymologies, he sets aside. 

The Teutonic branch is his strong 
point, and the larger part of his book is 
devoted to that literature, which has for 
us the enormous advantage of not being 
composed till there was contemporary 
history, when the reality of its characters 
could in many cases be tested. He is 
therefore able to show how both myth 
and fiction were brought to bear on these 
mostly historical personages, and from 
this he draws conclusions by analogy in 
the case of Homer, whose poems have 
come from the twilight or dawn of Hellenic 
society. How far, indeed, that society 
was based on an earlier civilization, such 
as that now called Aigean ; whether this 
earlier civilization was absolutely non- 
Hellenic or not so—these are problems 
which occupy all the author’s ingenuity. 
He prefers to think that the earlier 
people who occupied Greece were akin 
to the Hellenes, but we find him 
agreeing uncritically in the common 
‘opinion that all the Mediterranean lands 
‘were occupied by one earlier race. Of 
that we are by no means persuaded. 
Very different races have been juxtaposed 
throughout the world’s history. Constant 
movements of population have taken 
place. Our author shows a curious sim- 
plicity of mind when he states that it 
‘was frequently not want of food, but 
the pressure of alien invaders, that dis- 
‘turbed eee nations. But what pro- 
dluced the pressure? In most cases, surely, 


want of food among the new-comers, 





who raided the old settlers to find what 
was scarce in the home they had left. 

On no Greek author is this book more 
interesting than on Hesiod, who used 
the aristocratic and dignified hexameter 
for his homely subjects. We do not 
think that it is fair to say that he is coarser 
than Homer, who avoids indelicate sub- 
jects. Hesiod is not at all gross, and, 
moreover, there are guesses at primitive 
history which, like many of the guesses 
of the Greeks, anticipate modern science 
most curiously. Consider for a moment 
the legend of the ages of man distinguished 
by metals. Thousands of years ago, 
we find the Gold Age, Bronze Age, and 
Iron Age appearing in Hesiod ; nay, more, 
just like Mr. Chadwick, the old Greek 
poet felt that the Heroic Age could not be 
fitted into this gradual development— 
that it was something exceptional and 
transient—and so he intercalates it between 
the Bronze and the Iron Ages as a brief 
epoch of passing splendour. Mr. Chadwick 
might have made his book brighter had 
he developed this curious anticipation in 
a Greek poet whom he otherwise highly 
appreciates. When he was dealing with 
the mythical narratives he might also 
have added those in the dithyrambs of 
Bacchylides. 

Among the peculiarities of the poetry of 
the Heroic Age he justly notes that the 
places where the great events’ were said 
to happen did not preserve any dignity 
by means of these poems. The majority 
of the seats of Homeric heroes, for 
example, were obscure and insignificant 
in historical Greece. So also national 
sentiment is weak in the poems, and the 
author shows how the loyalty of Patroclus 
was not for the Greek cause, but for the 
glory of his friend Achilles. But here he 
has not distinguished between two kinds 
of loyalty. The attachment of close 
friends was very strong among the Greeks, 
and one would face death for the other. 
But the loyalty to a king as superior in 
the state was very scanty indeed. Thus 
Herodotus and Xenophon wonder at 
the loyalty of the Persian nobles to 
their king, which was like that of the 
nobility of France up to the Revolution, 
among whom it was a privilege to die 
for the king because he was the king, not 
because he was personally loved. This 
sort of kingship was being created, 
according to Mr. Chadwick, on the ruins 
of the earlier tribal and kindred ties. 
It disregarded nationality, and substituted 
for it personal allegiance. But that 
allegiance never became dynastic among 
Greeks till Alexander and the Diadochi 
introduced it upon the ruins of Oriental 
sovereignties. 

We must omit many other topics 
of interest which are not presented so 
attractively as they deserve. The prose 
account of the heroic stories of the 
Teutons with which the volume begins 
is dull reading, though necessary for 
the many who are not familiar with this 
literature. The headings of the chapters 
are also not comprehensive enough; and 
head-lines giving the subject of each page 
would have been a great help. 
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SPRING EXHIBITION AT MR. 
McLEAN’S GALLERIES. 


Tus show is handicapped by its arrange- 
ment. We are surprised that the place of 
honour should be given to a copy of Rem- 
brandt’s Mill ascribed to Cotman (75), a 
coarse piece of sensationalism unworthy of 
either of the names invoked; and around 
this centre-piece are a large number of tiny 
brown pictures, their number and tawninegs 
made more tiresome by the fact that all are 
set in disproportionately heavy and ornate 
gilt frames. 

The name of Julius Czsar Ibbetson is 
best known outside expert circles by the 
imaginary descendant invented for him by 
Du Maurier in the first of his romances, 
Yet how accomplished a painter he was is 
evident from his beautifully conventional 
Bridge (53), maintained throughout in a 
solemn green tonality quite impressive, 
The same artist’s Evening (49), if on slightly 
more familiar lines, is again a little master- 
vagy while No. 67, A Derbyshire Village, 

y H. Dawson and W. Shayer, has an 
enamel-like beauty of creamy impasto 
which is a lesson in painters’ methods 
unsurpassable in its way. Morland’s little 
sketch, By the Wayside (30), has similar 
qualities allied to a looser design ; and George 
Chambers’s Portsmouth (31) is an ingenious 
technical exercise brilliantly artificial in 
colour. 

In Crome’s View on St. Martin’s River, 
Norwich (47), we find, even more than in 
Ibbetson’s panel, the note of solemnity. 
The passage of river-bank and buildings to 
the right is superb—masses of delicately 
modelled form bathed in warm moonlight. 
The surface of the river is rendered in a 
mechanical fashion, however, and an ill- 
realized water-line detracts more quickly 
than anything else from the impressiveness 
of a picture. Nos. 79 and 85 are more 
perfect examples of this master, yet for all 
their excellence have not quite the intimate 
appeal of his moonlight study; while his 
On the Marshes (56) is a dramatic composition 
in brown which sugg’sts kinship with a 
lesser artist, Mr. Leader. G. Shalders’s 
Leith Hill (103) is an instance of brush- 
drawing of great precision without loss of 
the continuity of a liquid stroke. 

Of the group of sketches by Constable 
we cannot on the whole speak in terms of 
very high praise, though three of them— 
Birthplace of the Artist (14), Landscape (15), 
and The Valley of the Stour (16)—are among 
his better works. The only figure subject 
of much interest is an unusually fine Miiller, 
The Piping Shepherd (58), a design of much 
refinement. We should also mention The 
Farm (24), by W. Collins; a large varnished 
drawing by Gainsborough (59); and a 
wonderful experiment on a burnt -sienna 
ground, The Footbridge (57), by De Wint. 


nee 








WORKS BY MISS MARGARET GERE 
AND MR. CHARLES M. GERE. 


To have accepted a certain group of pig- 
ments and made the most of them was & 
principal virtue of the painters we have 
just been considering, and @ similar virtue 
may be claimed for the two artists showing 
at the Carfax Gallery. They have more 
and brighter pigments at their command, 
and thus approach more easily a plausible 
resemblance to natural colour, but have 
the same ry in using their materials in 
something like their full strength and 
purity. Both display considerable crafts- 
m ip, Mr. Gere being particularly suc- 
cessful in his small landscapes in tempera, 
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such as Orta (37), The Lombardy Plain (21), 
or the charming mountain view, Castello in 
Valsolda (5). One water-colour, An Orchard 
in March, shows him again admirably 
expressing the cool, crisp sunlight of spring, 
with its slightly decolourizing effect. His 
large landscape is refined in intention and 
carefully designed, but inclined to a diffuse 
enumeration of many small forms and 
minute differences of tone. The acceptance 
of a vanishing- point of modelling rather 
earlier in the process of analysis makes 
such smaller works as The Lakeside (20) 
more compact and more arresting. 








Miss Margaret Gere’s figure compositions 
have an archaistic charm which is undeniable. 
They fall a little between two stools, sacri- 
ficing some of the vitality of stroke of the 
Persian drawings on which they might 
have been founded in favour of a fuller 
representation which is not quite close 
enough to contemporary life to pay for the 
loss of conciseness. The Virtuous Woman 
(10) is perhaps the best of her works—very 
pretty in surface and daintily wrought. 
Sisters (15) is somewhat suggestive of the 
English Pre-Raphaelites, and here the 
firelight effect which differentiates it from 
Oriental tempera painting is not studied 
with much thoroughness. Noah’s Ark (14) 
is a delightful fancy, though a practical 
person might criticize the flimsy piers 
which support the gangway by which the 
animals enter. The imminent arrival of 
the elephant spells certain disaster. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


Mr. HARRINGTON Mann’s portraits at Mr. 
Knoedler’s Gallery are in the manner of Mr. 
Sargent, with a special bent towards the 
Raeburn tradition, and will be acceptable 
to such as demand above all from portraiture 
an illusion of substantiality. In No. 1, 
Annabel, a healthy infant of not too subtle 
character suits the treatment fairly well. 
As a rule, the emphatic solidity of the heads 
is not sustained through the picture, which 
becomes a vignette loosely sketched in its 
main masses around acore of firmer, but not 
always very subtle modelling, 


A DEATH MASK of John Philpot Curran has 
been found in the cellars of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, and is on view at the 
exhibition now being held there. The mask 

a close resemblance to the Lawrence 
ema from the Peel Collection, now in the 
ational Gallery of Ireland, and was possibly 
taken by Curran’s friend Peter Turnerelli, 
who executed a bust of him in his latest 
days. 


Pror. JAMES GEIKIE has been appointed 
to deliver the next course of lectures under 
the Lectureship in Anthropology and Pre. 
historic Archeology at Edinburgh Uni. 
versity, in succession to Dr. dine Pheme. 


EXcavATIONS are being made at York, 
beside Bootham Bar, under the yard of 
Mr. Millburn the sculptor, where a good piece 
of the original Roman wall and the gateway 
have been exposed. 


THE authorities of the Imperial Ottoman 
Museum at Constantinople have excavated 
the tumulus of Langaza, near Salonica, and 
have brought to light a vaulted tomb of the 

onian period, with doors decorated 
with ornaments in gilt bronze, representing 
Medusa heads and Tions’ masks with rings 
in their mouths, like those common in 
medieval Venice. The tomb seems to 
correspond closely with those discovered 
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some years ago at Pydna and Palatitza in 
Macedonia itself. 

Pror. NEWBERRY has just published (in 
the University of Liverpool’s Annals of 
Archeology) two slate palettes which he 
seems to have bought at Luxor. They have, 
as he says, evidently been used for grinding 
malachite, probably for cosmetic purposes, 
as each of them has a depression in the 
centre stained with green. One of them, 
however, which is ‘in the familiar form of a 
hog-backed fish, bears roughly incised 
figures of an animal which may be intended 
for a hyzena, a goat, two birds on standards 
or crossed staves, two tailed deer, and a pig. 
In his description of these Prof. Newberry 
says that the lines are “ only very lightly 
incised,”’ or, in other words, scratched ; and, 
the slate in question, compared with some 
admittedly forged ‘“ phylacteries,” also on 
slate, and bought in the same place three 
years ago, suggests the view that the animal 
figures are modern additions to a doubtless 
prehistoric palette. 


M. Gerorces Daregssy, of the Cairo 
Museum, studies in Sir Gaston Maspero’s 
Recueil de Travaux some ostraca found by 
Mr. Theodore Davis at the Valley of the 
Kings, which appear to have formed a sort 
of wage-sheet or notebook kept by the 
foreman or other officer in charge of the 
construction of the rock-cut royal tombs 
there situate. It appears from this that 
the Egyptian workmen enjoyed an occa- 
sional strike, together with frequent 
holidays, including regularly appointed 
ones of seven days every month. These 
ostraca also enable M. Daressy to fix with 
certainty the length of the reign of Seti II. 
at six years, and to show that the king 
hitherto called Si-Ptah was really Rameses 
III. and the immediate successor of Rameses 
the Great. 


Dr. ALAN GARDINER records a curious 
instance of survival with regard to the 
sistrum, or rattle used in the worship of 
the Greek Isis, and mentioned by writers 
like Plutarch and Apuleius. He thinks it 
the object figured in the hieroglyph generally 
read sekhem, and hitherto supposed to 
represent some sort of sceptre or mace. 
He also tells us that it is still used in the 
Christian churches of Abyssinia, and that 
the Berlin Museum possesses a fine specimen 
of one of these modern sistra secured by 
Prof. Littmann. 








MUSIC 


—_—~— 


Historical, Descriptive, and Analytical 
Account of the Entire Works of Johannes 
Brahms: Vol. I. The Vocal Works. By 
Edwin Evans, sen. (Wm. Reeves.)—This 
volume will be followed by two more deali 
with the instrumental works of Brahms, and 
all three are “ specially designed for the 
use of concert-goers, pianists, singers, and 
students.”’ This first one, which includes 
the ‘Lieder,’ appeals, however, to a still 
wider circle; for in this branch of the art 
Brahms’s high meritis recognized by virtually 
all musicians ; of Schubert and Aetna 
he is acknowledged the legitimate successor. 
Many of his songs, simple in character, call 
for little comment. For instance, Mr. 
Evans devotes only four lines to ‘ Verzicht, 
O Herz,’ but three to ‘In der Gasse.’ 
His chief aim is to describe the structure and 

eral character’ of the various numbers, 

ut he happily does not hesitate to 
add any information, although, as in the 
second of the two numbers named above 
only indirectly connected with the music. 





The volume is essentially a work of reference, 
and the more it is used, the more will it be 
appreciated. At the end will be found 
a Table of Chronology, giving page 
references to incidents related in the course 
of the work ; a Classification of Compositions 
in respect of the means required for their 
erformance; an Alphabetic Register of 
Vorks; an Index to Poetical and other 
Sources from which the text of the vocal 
works is derived; Tables of Editions; and 
an Index of Proper Names. From the 
very beginning the author will surely con- 
vince all reasonable persons that, though an 
admirer of Brahms, he does not indulge in 
** needless raptures.”” He says :— 

‘Either people insist upon regarding him as 
the legitimate successor of Beethoven, or they 
deny him the position of a great master altogether, 
and it may well be feared that some exaggeration 
takes place on either side.” 








Musical Gossip. 


THE programme of the sixth concert of the 
Philharmonic Society at Queen’s Hall last 
Thursday week was not lacking in interest. 
Berlioz’s ‘ Le Corsaire’ Overture, not one 
of his most attractive, is rarely performed ; 
and, curiously, the composer makes no 
mention of it in his autobiography or letters. 
The idea of writing such a work was no 
doubt suggested to him on a journey from 
Marseilles to Leghorn, when the captain 
of the ship—who had been, so he said, 
captain of Byron’s corvette during his 
excursions among the islands of the Greek 
archipelago—had much to tell about the 
poet. Mr. Arthur Hervey conducted _ his 
symphonic variations, ‘ Life Moods,’ which 
were originally produced at the Brighton 
Festival. The different moods iy osm 
naturally make for variety, also the chan 
of key, while much of the music is effective ; 
but the romantic element is not so strongly 
felt as in one or two of Mr. Herveys 
earlier works. Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s 
‘Invocation,’ a new orchestral work, opens 
well. The principal theme is of reposeful, 

leasing character, but the treatment of it 
is not always convincing. By judicious 
revision, and moderate excision, he might, 
we think, render it far more attractive. 

Sefior Casals once again proved himself 
a master-interpreter of Bach. He selected 
the Suite in c minor for ‘cello unaccom- 
panied, the one in which the A string 1s 
tuned a tone lower. Signor Busoni gave & 

owerful rendering of the solo part of 

iszt’s ‘ Todtentanz,’ a curious rather than 
interesting piece of programme-music. It 
was inspired—to use the customary term— 
by Orcagna’s fresco ‘ The Triumph of Death 
at Pisa. The Gold Medal of the Society 
was privately presented to these two great 
artists on the morning of the concert. 


THE season at Covent Garden will open 
on April 22nd with an opera in Italian. 
As announced, there will be two cycles of 
the ‘Ring’ under the direction of Dr. 
Rottenberg. The dates will be as follows: 
‘Das Rheingold,’ April 23rd and May 3rd ; 
‘Die Walkiire,’ April 25th and May 4th; 
‘ Siegfried,’ April 27th and May 6th; 

‘ Gétterdimmerung,’ April 29th and May 
8th. Briinnhilde will . impersonated by 
Madame Saltzmann-Stevens and Fraulein 
Gertrud Kappel; Sieglinde by Madame 
Saltzmann-Stevens; Erda and Fricka by 
Madame Kirkby Lunn; Wotan by Herr 
Anton van Rooy; Mime by Herr Hans 
Bechstein; and Loge by Herr Heinrich 
Hensel. The yt weeny of ‘ Tristan 
read Isolde ’ will take place on May Ist and 
10 
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Mr. JosrpH HOLBROOKE gave the third 
of his Chamber Concerts at Steinway Hall 
last Monday afternoon. He opened with 
his Third Sextet for Flute (Mr. A. Barton), 
Oboe (Mr. A. Foreman), Clarinet (Mr. C. 
Draper), Horn (Mr. O. Borsdorf), Bassoon 
(Mr. E. James), and Piano (Mr. Holbrooke), 
and of the three movements, the bright, 
concluding Presto was the most acceptable. 
A Miniature Suite for the five wind instru- 
ments named was apparently an attempt 
by the composer to write in a popular 
style, though only in one (‘A Joyous 
Moment’) of the four movements bearing 
titles was the mood strongly expressed. 
No. 3 was marked ‘ Minuet (Fugue),’ but 
in the blend attempted both forms suffered. 
An Adagio for clarinet and piano proved 
light and pleasing; moreover, in a rather 
long ‘ Fantasy ’ for viola and piano by Mr. 
Benjamin Dale, played by Mr. Lionel 
Tertis and the composer, there was much 
good writing. 

THERE was only one novelty at the second 
Balfour Gardiner Concert last Wednesday at 
Queen’s Hall. This was a Festival Overture 
by Mr. Arnold Bax. At the previous concert 
his choral work was vague, and consequently 
uninteresting. The work in question, how- 
ever, proved bright, rhythmical, clear in 
form, and well scored. It was effectively 

iven under the direction of Mr. Gardiner. 

. Percy Grainger gave a brilliant rendering 
of Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor Concerto. 


At the final Classical Concert on Wednes- 
day at Bechstein Hall, Mr. Donald Francis 
Tovey’s reading of Beethoven’s B flat Sonata, 
Op. 106, was excellent as regards technique 
and understanding. The long Adagio was 
perhaps somewhat spun out, but in the Finale 
the various entries of the themes, however 
metamorphosed by contrapuntal devices, 
were made perfectly clear. To listen to 
Sefior Casals’s performance of Bach’s Suite 
in £ flat was indeed a joy. If all artists 
could interpret the composer’s music with 
the same perfect phrasing and pure tone 
which this artist displays, we should hear 
no more about Bach’s music being dry. 


THE THOMASSCHULE at Leipsic, in which 
Johann Sebastian Bach for many years 
was cantor and conductor of the chorister 
boys, celebrates this year the 700th anni- 
versary of its foundation ; it is, in fact, the 
oldest school of the kind in Germany. The 
choir, as in Bach’s time, sings motets in 
St. Thomas’s Church on Saturday afternoons. 


THe TRIENNIAL HANDEL FeEsTIvat will 
take place at the Crystal Palace next June. 
On the 22nd the full rehearsal will be held. 
‘Israel in Egypt’ will be performed on the 
25th, and ‘The Messiah” on the 29th, a 
change from the usual order assigned to these 
oratorios. The programme of the Selection 
Day, on June 27th, includes important 
excerpts from ‘Samson,’ the first Concerto 
Grosso for strings in G, and selections from 
* Rodrigo ’ (a Sailors’ Dance for orchestra), 
* Acis,’ ‘ Belshazzar,’ ‘Ottone,’ and the 
‘St. Cecilia Ode.’ The principal singers will 
be Miss Perceval Allen, Madame Donalda, 
and Madame Clara Butt, and Messrs. Ben 
Davies, Kennerley Rumford, and Robert 
Radford. To the choir, numbering over 
3,000 voices, will be added a large con- 
tingent from the North, selected and trained 
by Dr. Henry Coward. Sir Frederick Cowen 
will act for the fourth time as conductor, 
and Mr. Walter W. Hedgcock will be the 
organist. 

PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 





Scx. Concert, 3, Royal Albert Hall. 
- Sunday Concert octety, 3.30, Queen's Hs 
Toxs. Fraser’ m and Don 4, lL Vocal and Violoncello 
Fai. Royal Choral Society, 7, Albert Hall. 
Sacred Concert, 7.30, Queen 





Bramatic Gossip. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for a 
season of French plays at the Garrick 
Theatre during Mr. Arthur Bourchier’s short 
tour in Glasgow and Bournemouth. M. 
Lugné-Poe and his wife, Madame Suzanne 
Després, supported by a company of 
capable Parisian artists, will open on 
Easter Monday, probably with ‘ Sapho.’ 
Other plays in an interesting repertory 
will be ‘The Lily,’ ‘The Marionettes,’ 
‘Electra’ (one of the French actress’s 
finest representations), and possibly ‘ La 
Rafale,’ in which Madame Després created 
@ sensation when she appeared four 
years ago at the Shaftesbury - eatre. Miss 
Andrews, through whose medium London 
has made the acquaintance of many well- 
known foreign artists, arranged for the 
appearance of Madame Després in 1908, and 
she has been chosen by M. Lugné-Poe, who 
this time brings his own company, to 
manage the forthcoming season. 


Next Saturday evening, Mr. Cyril Maude 
will present a new farce in three acts, 
called ‘ Billy, by George Cameron. The 
action of the play takes place in the 
chaplain’s quarters in the Government 
Industrial Home for Boys at Beechcroft, 
Essex. 


On April 19th ‘ Fanny’s First Play ’ will 
accomplish a “‘ record ’”’ for Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
who will have attained a twelve months’ 
unbroken run in London for his latest play. 


THE well-known Danish actor and author, 
Dr. Karl Mantzius, has announced his in- 
tention to retire from the stage, retaining, 
however, his position as director of the 
Theatre Royal, Copenhagen. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—H. S. M.—G. N.—A. A. J.— 
A. E. 8.—E. J. T.—Received. 


B. W.—Next week. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of boo 
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Structure of Great Britain and Ireland 
and their Counties; 

- and the Features observable along the 
principal lines of Railway. 
By HORACE B. WOODWARD, F.R.S., F.G.S. 
SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 6d. net 


(post free 12s. 10d.). 





NEW EDITION JUST READY. 


STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP 
OF NORTH AMERICA, 


With very Extensive Alterations and 
Corrections. 


The Map extends as far as the Panama Canal. 


Four sheets: 58X65 in., 83] miles toan inch 
(1:5,274,720). | Prices:—Coloured sheets, 35s. ; 
mounted on rollers and varnished, 45s.; mounted 
to fold in case, 60s. ; mounted on spring roller, 5/. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
Cartographer to His Majesty the King. 


LATEST NOVELS IN 
GREAT DEMAND 


Published by STANLEY PAUL & CO. 
at Six Shillings each. 


RHODA BROUGHTON 


BETWEEN TWO STOOLS [Second Edition. 

The Times says :—‘* ‘ Between Two Stools’ 
belongs to the category of Mr. Maxwell’s 
‘Guarded Flame.’...... ‘ew reacers, we imagine, 
would fail to fall in love with so fresh and 
delightful a girl as Arethusa ; and though we 
do not suppose for a moment that Doughty 
would ever have proposed to her, the little 
scene between them at the end reveals Miss 
Broughton at her very best.” 


ARABELLA KENEALY 


THE WOMAN-HUNTER _ [Second Edition. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘‘A strong 
story, admirably told, full of life and passion, 
and quite the best novel this gifted authoress 
has written.” 


DOUGLAS SLADEN 


THE UNHOLY ESTATE (by the Author of 
‘The Tragedy of the Pyramids’) 
[Zighth Edition. 
The Times says:—‘‘A vivacious and re- 
sourceful novel.” The World says:—‘‘ An 
exciting and delightful story filled with 
marvellously vivid pictures of life in Cairo. 
Not a book for babes, but for thinking people. 
onsens One which has not a dull line in it and 
will certainly entertain men as much as it will 
interest and move women.” 


ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
THE MYSTERY OF REDMARSH FARM 
[Third Edition. 

Madame says :—“ An absorbingly interesting 
capital story, crowded with incident...... The 
mystery is so cunningly contrived and developed 
that I defy any reader to fathom it before the 
author of ‘Exton Manor’ intends him to.” 
The Morning Post says:—‘‘ Extraordinarily 
well told and moves all the time.” 


MAIDS IN MANY MOODS 
H. LOUISA BEDFORD 


DUCKWORTH’S DIAMONDS 
E. EVERETT-GREEN 


VEENI THE MASTER 
R. F. LAMPORT 


THE THREE ENVELOPES 
HAMILTON DRUMMOND 


THEIR WEDDED WIFE 
ALICE M. DIEHL 


THE CHILDREN OF ALSACE 
(2nd Edition.) RENE BAZIN 
THE ACTIVITIES OF 


LAVIE JUTT 
MARGUERITE and ARMIGER BARCLAY 

















A WINTER HOLIDAY IN POR- 
TUGAL. By Capt. GRANVILLE BAKER. 
Coloured Frontispiece and 40 Original Drawings. 
12s. 6d. net. 

DAVID GARRICK AND HIS 
FRENCH FRIENDS. By Dr. F. A. 
HEDGCOCK. 10s. 6d. net. 

AN ACTOR’S NOTE BOOKS. A 
Record of Some Memories, Friendships, Criti- 
cisms, and Experiences of FRANK ARCHER, 
7s. 6d. net. 


WOMAN ADRIFT. The Menace of 








Suffragism. By HAROLD OWEN. Gs. 











STANLEY PAUL & O,, 
31, Essex Street, London. 
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“‘LeaRNED, Cuatty, UsEeFu.”’—Atheneum. 


‘‘ THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NoTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Review. 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the 
Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR 
LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS. 





*,* Subscription, ros. 3d. for Six Months; 20s, 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (price 4d.) CONTAINS :— 


NOTES :—Daniel Defoe and the Family of Foe—Charles Dickens—Harrison the Regicide—The Batheaston Vase and the Olympic Games—Jellicoe 
Surname—‘The Suffolk Literary Chronicle ’—‘‘ Psychological ”—Old London Nomenclature—Beaumont and Hamilton. 


QUERIES :—James Yorke, the Lincoln Blacksmith—Nobody’s Friends —Lieut.-General Sir John Elley—Losses by Fire: Licences to Beg—Authors’ Errors— 


Anthony Walshe—Peter Plenderleath—‘‘ Precedence” : 


its Pronunciation—Heralds’ Visitation—-Proverb about Shoes and Death—Sophia Howe— 


Batley Grammar School—Robert Drewrie, Priest, 1607—‘‘ Ethrog”—‘‘ Bell of Arms”—Little Wit-ham—Combe-Martin Market Charter—The 


Danish National Flag—Collier a Mey hical Information 
—‘* nade ” Guns—‘* Bunkins ”—. 


anted—Tooley Street: Tooley Family—Evans’s Prints and Engraved Plates 
ydell’s Catalogues of Plates—‘‘ Like” —Last Witch Burnt. 


REPLIES :—Brodribb of Somerset—Roman Empresses—Hans Sachs’s Poems—‘‘ Pimlico order”—Urban V.’s Family Name—Sir Francis Drake and the 
Temple—“ Piccadilly gates ”—Hurley Manor Crypt —Dean Swift and the Rev. J. Geree—Henry Mayhew Centenary—Margaret Anne Jeffray— 
French Prisoners of War at Nottingham—Trussel Family—Diseases from Plants—Matthew Fern, Jacobite—Authors of Quotations Wanted— 


Kirby’s ‘ Winchester Scholars’—Jones and Blunkett. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ The English Catalogue of Books for 1911 ’—‘Index to the Cole Manuscripts ’"—‘ A Guide to Books on Ireland.’ 


Booksellers’ Catalogues. 





NOW READY. 


Price 10s. 6d. net. 


THE TENTH SERIES 
GENERAL INDEX. 


Being an Index to the Twelve Volumes 
issued between 1904-1909. 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR. 


This Index contains, in addition to the usual Index 
of Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, 
with a list of their Contributions. The number of 
constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. The 
Publishers reserve the right of increasing the price 
of the volume at any time. The number printed is 
limited, and the type has been distributed. 


Free by post, 10s. 11d. 





GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 8TOCK :— 


GENERAL INDEX, £ 8. d, 

*FOURTH SERIES __... . 38 3 0 
GENERAL INDEX, 

* SIXTH SERIES id - 0 6 0 
GENERAL INDEX, 

*SEVENTH SERIES _... - 0 6 O 
GENERAL INDEX, 

* EIGHTH SERIES Ko - 0 6 0 

* For Copies by post an additional Threepence is charged. 

GENERAL INDEX, 

+ NINTH SERIES 010 6 


With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


+ This Index is double the size of previous ones, as it 
contains, in addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the Names and 
Pseudonyms of Writers, with a List of their Contributions, The 
number of constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. The 
Publishers reserve the right of increasing the price of the volume 
at any time. The number printed is limited, and the type has. 
been distributed. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. CORNHILLI 


APRIL, 1912. meena m.. _—— For APRIL. Price One Shilling. 
The APRIL Ni umber of the CONTE. naar V. 
contains the following Articles :— NOW READY. Contents. 
THE MINING INDUSTRY OF BETAS BLINDS DOWN. By Horace Annesley Vachell. 


illiam Brace, M.P. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY AND ITS asponn Ps SS" COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND. By Mrs. 
. A. Barnett. 


ANGLO i BreVENS ARBITRATION. By Herbert w W. Horwill. 
ie. ‘ 

AEMONS IN STONES. by leat Robins. GODFREY 8¥ ayxpe. S, pasegnae, OF THE ‘OORNHILL 
LIBERTY AND ITS LIMITS IN THE oudne Arm 

bri neipel Porsyth, D.D. ON THE euERORULD OF RUSSIA. By the Hon. Edward 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON. VIV Hon Bey seauntd Cadogan 

he Hon 
INDIVIDUALISM AND 80CI alain y Havelock name. THE RETURN FROM VARENNES: AS SEEN BY AN 
THE MANCHUS. By Be KE. H. Parker. ENGLISH GIRL. By Helen M. Sturg 
A MISSION TO MOTHERS. By Mre. J. A “Hobson. GRANNY RYALL'S REMEMBERINGS. By Marjory Hard- 
JEAN-ARTHOR RIMBAUD. By the Count de Soissons. castle. 

BASSES ID A PRILIESINS TOUR. comet Dennee BIRDS OF A SUSSEX GARDEN. By Horace Hutchinson. 
FOREIGN AFA sacha By Dr. EJ. Dillon. THE DARWEESHES OF DAMASCUS-II. By T. C. Fowle. 
LITERARY SUPPLEM BaDaJoz AND SOME FAMILY MATTERS. By Lécut.- 

HE CONTEMPORARY. REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, Alsager Polloc 


44, Benriotte Bisest, Covent Gasden, W THE eps ae onan IARY. By G. H. Powell. 


SIXTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS. By Sir Henry Lucy. 
THE GRIP OF LIFE. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
Contents of the APRIL London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


EXPOS ITOR. 


NOW READY. 1s. net. 























REV. PROF. H. A. A. KENNEDY, D.D. FACTS AT THE PRICE OF FICTION. 
St. Paul and the Mystery-Religions. 
SIR W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L. LL.D. D.D. 
Memories of Principal Fairbairn. E A 8 T A N D WwW E 8 T. 
PROF. A. 8S. PEAKE, D.D. MANCHESTER. By DAVID ALEO WILSON, 
Principal A. M. Fairbairn. Author of ‘ Anecdotes of Big Cats and Other Beasts,’ &. 62. 
REV. PRINC. W. B. SELBIE, D. p. 
MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD Daily Graphie.—‘‘Anecdote and picture and reminiscence. 
Modern Christian Apologetic. convey Fin a Cenantal way the habits of thought of the people 
REV. ieee D. 8S. MARGOLIOUTH, M.A. Shere ape | not many who will read ‘The Miraculous Milk without 
LITT.D. OXFORD. ir 
Hote on the Miephantine Papgri. einerre down... it t charaveeriotle of 8 Tuthiess bul very goed: 
SIR W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L. LL.D. D.D. tempered Diogen es.” 
The Teaching of Paul in Terms of the Present Day. World.—“ Bears the stamp of character in every line.” 
REV. ie af ed B. pop ey Rs . LITT.D. Queen.—" Well-written....a pleasant book to read.” 
UrSier Seudies in the Bpece of Mt. James, Melbon Age.—"The charm of fiction, coupled with the romance 
chiefly suggested by Dr. Hort's Posthumous Edition. of pictuneegse 10st. -anecdotes from life, each of which bears a 
TH E EX POS iT oO n message to the student of human nature.” 
e y St Th ii ingli f seriousness and 
Raited by the Rev. Sir W. ROBERTSON NIOOLL, M.A. LUD. ff | humour, which makes excellent reading.” 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, London, E.C. 











METHUEN & Co., Lrp., 36, Essex Street, London, W.C. 











A Natural 
Remedy 


Time was when disease was thought to be due to the direct influence of evil 
spirits, and exorcism and magic were invoked to cast it out. 

Science has taught us wisdom. The evil spirits exist still. We call them 
‘* Disease Germs,” and they also must be cast out. Once lodged in the stomach or 
intestines, fever with its hallucinations or biliousness with its aches and pains is the 


: Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt 


is the approved remedy for driving out disease germs. Its action is quick and 
thorough. It clears the intestines, rouses the torpid liver to new life, stimulates 
the mucous membrane to a healthy action, and cleanses and invigorates the whole 
digestive tract. 


It may be safely taken at any time by old or young. 
It is very effective in the early stage of Diarrhoea by removing the irritating cause. 
Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


J.C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
a * 
NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain 
Reviews of THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, Vol. VIII. ; 
THE AGE OF DRYDEN; and BOOKS ON 


ENGLISH NONCONFORMITY AND ON 
DEMOCRACY. 





























Shipping. 


PLEASURE 
Pp & O CRUISES, 1912 
by Special Cruising Steamers ‘MANTUA’ (11,500 tons),. 
&. Y. ‘VECTIS,’ 6,000 tons, 6,000 h.p., &c. 










Dalmatia, Venice, &c.......... |Cr. 3—Apr. 27 to May 25 
Madeira, The Azores . ..| Cr. ; 24 to Jun. 17 
Palma, Gibr., Lisbon, | Cr X3—May 25 to Jun. 4 
Norwegian Fjords .... r. 4—Jun. 18 to Jun. 26° 
Norway, Copenhage Cr. B—Jun. 20 to July 9 
Norwegian Fjords.... Cr. §5—Jun. 28 to July 11 
Norway, Copenhagen |Cr. C—July 11 to July 30: 
Spitzbergen, Norway ..........Cr. 6—July 16 to Aug. 13 
Russia, Sweden, &c. ......... Cr. D—Aug. 2 to Aug. 26 
Norwegian Fjords.............+ |Cr. 7—Aug. 16 to Aug. 29 
Norway, Coperhagen ......... | Cr. E—Aug. 28 to Sep. 10 
Dalmatia, Verice, &c.......... Cr. 8—Sep. 6to Oct. & 
Madeira, Teneriffe, &c. ...... | Cr. F—Sep. 12 to Oct. 1 
Constantinople, Greece ...... Cr. 9—Oct. 10 to Nov. 9 


Fares from about £1 a day, 





For illustrated programme, cabin plans and all infonnation 


apply 
P&OCo. {rien etal’ bc, }| London. 


P &0 Programme Post-free. 











Ry H E AT HEN &AU M, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, 


Is published every FRIDAY in time forthe Afternoon Mails. Terms 
of Subscription, free by post to all parte of the United Kingdom: For 
Three Months, 3s. 10d.; for Six Months, 7s.8d.; for Twelve Beatie, 
158. 3d. For the Continent and all plases. ‘within the Postal Uni 

For Six Months, 9. ; for Twelve Months, 18., commencing from ony 
date, payable in advance to 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
The Athenzum Office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C, 





AUTHORIZED ‘TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 
NOW READY. 
Tae NATIONAL FLAG, 
BEiNG 
THE UNION JACK. 
SUPPLEMENT TO 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
FOR JUNE 80, 1900, 
Price 4d. ; by post 44d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. - 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Netes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








Insurance Companies. 
N OFWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 





Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICE, NORWICH. 


50, Fleet Street, E.C. 


CHIEF 
1 and 72, King William Street, E.C. 
LONDON SFrices{"! 14, Cannon Street, 





CLAIMS PAID EXCEED............. eccceeee £27 ,000,00C” 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 


BONUS YEAR, 1912. 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 








For Mutual LIFE Assurance. 





Particulars will be forwarded post free on application te~ 
48, GracecHuRCH Srrzet, Lonpon, E.C. 
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‘ADORATION 


NOW READY. 
Demy 4to, xiv-118 pp. price (post free) 10s. 6d. net ($2.50). 


11 FULL-PAGE PLATES PRINTED ON ART PAPER AND 


ARTISTICALLY MOUNTED. 


THE 


BY 


JAN MABUSE. 


Formerly in the Collection of the EARL OF CARLISLE. 


By MAURICE W. BROCKWELL, 
Author of ‘The National Gallery: Lewis Bequest,’ &c. 


The Author has written a carefully detailed description of the picture, and 
examined at very considerable length every step in its “pedigree.” He has also 
quoted all the leading criticisms that have appeared on the painting from 1851, 
when the nation’s new possession was first publicly exhibited in England, down 
to the moment of going to press. 


In the opinion of the general reader, the outstanding feature of this book 
is, undoubtedly, the seven photographs specially taken of the picture out oF iTs 
FRAME A FEW DAYS BEFORE IT WAS EXHIBITED IN THE NatTionaL GaLiery. These Plates 
reproduce the painting aS A WHOLE and IN PARTS, some of the reproductions 
representing but a FEW SQUARE INCHES Of the panel. Only in this way is it possible 
to examine with any degree of accuracy the microscopic fidelity observed by the 
artist during the seven years that he is traditionally said to have laboured on 
this painting, which is his masterpiece. 


A distinctive feature of one of the Appendixes is the prominence given to the 
magnificent results achieved by the Nationa Art-Cortiections Funp in the seven 
years that it has been founded. 





From many favourable Reviews we take the following :— 


“This exhaustive study and description .....Mr. Brockwell has gone a great deal 
deeper than illustration and description. He gives a complete pedigree of the 
picture, so far as it can be established, from the time of painting.” —Sfandard. 


“Mr. M. W. Brockwell gives a full description of this elaborate work, with some 

good photographs, and he has worked out its history in detail...... In an appendix he 

summarises the work done by the National Art-Collections Fund, and gives photographs 

of its chief acquisitions, the Velazquez ‘ Venus’ and Holbein’s ‘ Duchess of 

Milan,’ together with a photograph of ‘The Mill’ as it now looks after being 

cleaned—very much finer and clearer in detail, to all appearance, than it was 
before.”— Glasgow Herald. 





Copies may be obtained from 


CHAS. FARMER, 11, CHICHESTER RENTS, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


OF THE MAGL 
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Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ THE EDITOR”—Advertisements and Business Letters to“ THE PUBLISHERS "—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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